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Editorial... 


What If He Were Yours? 


The question, ‘‘What To Teach,’’ now far overshadows the ‘‘How To Teach”’ 
regime in which most present-day teachers were trained. It has, in fact, at- 
tracted the serious thought of the best minds in other fields. This statement 
is witnessed by the great congress held in August at Columbia University, 
New York City, at which outstanding foreign and American bankers, states- 
men, economists, social workers, and representatives of labor convened to dis- 
cuss ‘Education for Democracy.’’ The burden of their remarks was not how, 
but what—what shall we best teach to assure the perpetuity of democracy? 


What does this serious and timely interest in education mean? Just this: 
The democracies are struggling more earnestly than ever with the difficult 
and peculiarly democratic problem of giving to all classes—rich and poor, 
bright and dull—adequate and suitable schooling to make every child self- 
supporting, leisure-utilizing, and democracy-loving. 

Many American parents, conscious of their taxpaying function and of the 
success of those who have pursued the traditional American school courses— 
courses which met the national needs before this technological age—are prone 
to demand the traditional courses for their children. The problem of individual 
differences and a changing economic setup is further complicated by the length- 
ening of the compulsory school period. But, experience shows conclusively 
that not all children can pursue advantageously the traditional high school 
subjects. How is this situation to be met? 


Specifically, if you, a parent, were advised on sound educational grounds 
to shift your child from the traditional curriculum to one of the newer curric- 
ulums, what would you do? America needs trained people in every field. Our 
recent history shows an ever-increasing call for people trained in the so-called 
practical or business pursuits. What would you, as a parent, do? 


What would you, as a teacher, do in meeting this situation? Would you 
complain of poor classes? of a drop in ability of your pupils? of a noticeable 
decrease in pupil industry? If we teachers utter such complaints, how can we 
expect parents to accept the newer courses without question? Our adminis- 
trators are conscientiously struggling to arrange curriculums to meet the influx 
of the varying abilities of our future citizens. We teachers must modify ac- 
cordingly our courses of study and our teaching procedures. So what should 
you, as a teacher, do? 


Let us not forget, finally, that the greatest adjustment probably has to be 
made by the pupil. When most of us were deciding upon our courses and our life 
work, our ability was not questioned; but we often witness with pity the aching 
disappointment and the shock of boys and girls when, having sadly failed to 
handle the older curriculums, they are informed that they must attempt the 
new ones. 


The answer is as simple as the solution is difficult. We must all, parents, 
teachers, and pupils, willingly and conscientiously accept the newer courses 
in order to keep our schools abreast of the changes the world has thrust upon 
us; and the teacher must lead in explaining why. 


Frances Doub North, president of the Department 
of Business Education, National Education Associa- 
tion; Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Teaching the Closing Processes in High Schoo! 
Bookkeeping Classes 


by 


Harlan J. Randall 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Many teachers find that “closing 
the books” is the most difficult phase of 
teaching bookkeeping and accounting. While 
most teachers of the subject undoubtedly 
understand bookkeeping quite thoroughly 
themselves, they find that it is difficult to 
explain the closing processes at the end of 
the fiscal period so that their students will 
understand them. After attempting to ex- 
plain the work several times without the 
desired results, the teacher is often led to 
work out the necessary steps in closing and 
have the students memorize them. This 
satisfies the students, for they learn the 
steps and they can complete their exercises 
without further question. For the most part, 
however, the students do not realize what 
they are doing. 


Students who have been taught by the 
memorization or the mechanical method 
soon forget what they have learned. Their 
course in bookkeeping or accounting is 
practically valueless. Every year at the 
State Teachers College in Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, we have large numbers of students 
who have had high school bookkeeping and 
who register for beginning accounting. They 
say they have forgotten all they learned in 
high school bookkeeping, and they speak the 
truth. Other students, who are apparently 
no more brilliant, remember nearly all they 
have learned in high school bookkeeping. 
They are often able to begin with the second 
semester of accounting. While differences in 
student ability are undoubtedly a factor, it 
appears to me that, in general, the high 
school student who has been taught book- 
keeping mechanically usually knows very 
little about the subject, and that the student 
who has been taught to understand the work 
thoroughly continues to make use of what 
he has learned. In this article I shall attempt 
to discuss a method of teaching closing 
processes that will enable students to under- 
stand the work they are doing so that they 
will not have to resort to memorization. 


THE 


DEVELOPING THE EQUATION. While the ac- 
tual work of closing the books may not be 
taken up until five or six weeks have passed, 
various phases of closing the books should 
be taught from the beginning so that the 
entire process will be easy to teach at the 
proper time. I make extended use of the 
bookkeeping equation: A = L + P, which 
is developed from the economic fact that all 
property of value is owned by someone. 
From this economic fact, the equation, 
Property Values = Ownership Values, is de- 
rived. If there are debits, ownership values 
are of two kinds: (1) ownership of others 
and, (2) ownership of the true owner. Sub- 
stituting bookkeeping terms, we have As- 
sets Liabilities + Proprietorship. Ac- 
counts are soon developed and the student 
is able to record business transactions in 
these three types of accounts. He can also 
explain each transaction clearly in terms of 
increases and decreases in assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship. While some teachers 
will not agree with my method, I always 
insist that my students know this work 
thoroughly before going any further. At the 
end of the second week, my students usually 
have this training well in mind. I then give 
a thorough test. In general, the students 
are quite successful, although some individ- 
ual remedial work must always be done. 


NEED FOR DIVISION OF THE PROPRIETORSHIP 
account. By the beginning of the third 
week, I am ready to divide the proprietor- 
ship account into increase and decrease ele- 
ments. The manner in which this work is 
presented has a close relationship to closing 
processes. After having completed a prob- 
lem making use of as many asset and lia- 
bility accounts as are needed and one pro- 
prietorship account, I usually place on the 
board a Profit and Loss Statement similar 
to the one on page 101. 

I explain to the students that such a 
statement is desired by the proprietor at 
regular intervals in order to help him plan 
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A. M. HOLMES 


Prorit AND Loss STATEMENT FOR 
OcrosBeEr, 19-- 


Ne es een et Naa aaa ns Fiat dah 1500.00 
Less Cost of Merchandise Sold: 

Merchandise on Hand, Oct. 1..... 1000.00 

Add Purchases in October......... 1400.00 


Merchandise Available for Sale... me 2400.00 
Less Merchandise on Hand, Oct. 31. 1250.00 














Cost of Merchandise Sold.............. 1150.00 
Cet POM O06 TE, 5.5. c c ecccienewwenwen 350 00 
Less Operating Expenses: 

IG ono ccuvasakecwe se 50.00 
fA error 100.00 
eae cede ce 15.00 
Insurance Expense............... 20.00 
Miscellaneous Expense............ 25.00 

Total Operating Expenses.............. 210.00 

Dat PGR Gar CNONAE. on. aie cc cscaesss 140.00 


for the future in an intelligent manner. If 
any of the expense items seem unusually 
high, or if his gross profit isn’t high enough 
to enable him to make a satisfactory net 
profit, the proprietor may take steps to 
correct the situation. Perhaps his selling 
prices are too low, or perhaps his expenses, 
often known as “overhead,” are too high. 
At least, such a statement furnishes the pro- 
prietor with the facts. What he may do to 
increase the profit for the next period will 
depend upon his ability and good judgment. 

It would be possible to make a Profit and 
Loss Statement like the one illustrated from 
the Proprietorship account, but if there were 
many transactions, it would be quite a task 
to sort out all the debit items concerning 
each of the specific expenses. It would also 
be difficult to show the total cost of each 
item at the end of a month or a year. An 
easier method of finding the facts for a Profit 
and Loss Statement is needed. We do not 
record all the increases or the decreases in 
assets in one account entitled assets. We 
keep each specific asset in a separate ac- 
count. The same scheme can be applied to 
each type of proprietorship. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. In order to make it 
easier to find the facts for a statement of 
profit and loss at the end of the period, the 
Proprietorship account may be divided into 
as many decrease Proprietorship accounts as 
necessary, such as Rent Expense, Salary 
Expense, Light Expense, Insurance Expense, 
and Miscellaneous Expense. 


Since a decrease in proprietorship is called 
an expense, each of the separate accounts 
generally has the word expense after the 
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descriptive word showing the type of ex- 
pense. Decreases in proprietorship show on 
the debit side; therefore, all expenses show 
on the debit side of their respective accounts. 


Before proceeding to the more complicated 
accounts with Purchases and Sales, the 
students work some of the same problems 
which they worked during the first two 
weeks. Now they use several expense ac- 
counts instead of entering all such items as 
a debit to Proprietorship. Of course, new 
exercises are also used. Since this work is 
not very much different from the work cov- 
ered by the test given at the end of the first 
two weeks, it is excellent practice work for 
those students who had difficulty with the 
test. Most of the students will find this 
work easy and the teacher will be free to 
help those few students who have difficulty. 


The teacher should make clear that the 
accounts represented by the bookkeeping 
equation are permanent accounts; and that 
any divisions of the Proprietorship account 
are temporary accounts opened for the 
specific purpose of showing the facts more 
clearly and in making it easier to make a 
Profit and Loss Statement. I always tell 
the students that the results shown by these 
temporary accounts will later be transferred 
to the main proprietorship account in total, 
and that we shall study about that process 
later under the name of closing the ledger. 


NEED FOR A NEW AND SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF 
HANDLING PURCHASES AND SALES. If it is nec- 
essary for the proprietor to have a Profit and 
Loss Statement like the one illustrated on 
this page, some method must be devised 
that will make it easy for the bookkeeper to 
get the facts showing Merchandise Sales and 
Merchandise Purchases during a specific 
period of time. 

In the problems which have been worked 
up to this point, all purchases of merchandise 
were entered in the Merchandise account, 
and each sale was divided into two elements: 
(1) the cost, and (2) the profit. The cost 
was credited to Merchandise, and the profit 
was credited to Proprietorship. 


This method appears to be satisfactory, 
and it might be for some types of businesses, 
since the Merchandise account shows the 
cost value of the goods on the shelves after 
every sale. However, the ordinary business- 
man does not need to know the exact value 
of the goods on hand after each sale. Neither 
does he find it convenient to divide into cost 
and profit elements the five cents received 
for a package of gum or the one cent received 
for a lollypop. Even if it were possible to do 
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this, the merchant would find it too much 
work to be practical. He therefore keeps a 
record of all sales made during a period, and 
is content to determine the profit made on 
the total sales at the end of the month or 
year. He often uses the cash register to 
help him get the total cash sales for each 
day; thus, the actual record-keeping is sim- 
plified. 

USE OF PURCHASES AND SALES ACCOUNTS. 
Since most businessmen are satisfied to de- 
termine the profit they have made on total 
sales once each month or once each year, it 
is necessary to keep only a record of the 
total goods bought during the period and 
the total goods sold during the period. It is 
also necessary to count the goods that are 
on the shelves at the end of the period in 
order to determine the profit made. Such a 
system is very simple, and it does not re- 
quire a great amount of work. 

All merchandise purchased during the 
period is entered as a debit to an account 
called Purchases, and all merchandise sold 
is entered as a credit to an account called 
Sales. Thus, a cash purchase of merchandise 
would be recorded as shown below in (a), 
while a credit purchase of merchandise 
would be recorded as (b). A cash sale would 
be recorded as (c), and a charge sale would 


be recorded as (d). 








CasH CREDITOR PURCHASES 
(c) 50\(a) 100 o) 200 (a) 100 
(b) 200 
CUSTOMER SALES 
(d) 300 | (c) 50 


| (d) 300 


Let us suppose that the illustration above 
represents the total sales and the purchases 
for a month. At the end of the month, the 
proprietor counted the merchandise on the 
shelves and found goods valued at $75. 
Just how would he determine the gross profit 
on sales? 

To make the illustration simple, let us 
assume that the proprietor has just started 
in business, and that he did not have any 
goods on the shelves at the beginning of 





October. He could determine the cost of 
the merchandise sold as follows: 
ECR TE re 300.00 
Less Merchandise Inventory..........- 75.00 
225 .00 


LANCE SET 


Now that the cost of the merchandise sold 
has been determined, the gross profit is 
found by subtracting the cost from the 
total sales: 





a eee ene 350.00 
Less Cost of Merchandise Sold......... 225.00 
125.00 


This profit is called the gross profit because 
the various expenses, such as rent and sal- 
ary, must be deducted before the net profit 
can be determined. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PURCHASES AND SALES 
accounts. The Purchases and Sales accounts 
are difficult to classify, for they are not true 
asset, liability, or proprietorship accounts. 
For convenience, many people call them 
mixed accounts; this name seems to describe 
them perfectly. 


When Mr. Brown began business and 
purchased his first merchandise, the Pur- 
chases account was an asset until the time 
of the first sale. Then his Purchases account 
showed two elements. At the end of the 
period, the Purchases account of Mr. Brown 
shows: Merchandise on Shelves, $75; Cost 
of Merchandise Sold, $225. The Sales ac- 
count now shows two elements: Cost of 
Merchandise Sold, $225; Gross Profit on 
Sales, $125. 

At the end of the period when the mer- 
chandise inventory is taken (goods on 
shelves actually counted and priced at cost), 
the value of these goods is an asset. It can 
be taken out of the Purchases account and 
placed in a Merchandise Inventory account 
(the same account that we formerly used for 
the asset, Merchandise). This will break up 
the Purchases account and leave in it only 
the Cost of Merchandise Sold. 


The Purchases and the Sales accounts 
together represent the net increase in pro- 
prietorship. That is, Sales less Purchases 
equals Net Profit (350 — 225 = 125). It is 
therefore customary to speak of Purchases 
and Sales as divisions of the Proprietorship 
account, although it is necessary to under- 
stand that Purchases is a mixed account 
before taking out the asset value of the 
goods on the shelves. 


An increase in proprietorship is known as 
Income, while a decrease is spoken of as an 
Expense. While strictly speaking, Sales — 
Purchases = Gross Profit, or the true income 
from sales, for convenience we think of 
Purchases as a decrease in proprietorship 
and of Sales as an increase. Thus, Purchases 
is classified as an expense (some books call 
it a cost) and Sales as an income. 
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THE EQUATION SHOWING EXPENSE AND IN- 
COME Accounts. The fundamental book- 
keeping equation now becomes: 





Assets = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETORSHIP 
xxx Expense: | Income: 
Purchases | Sales 


Rent Expense | 
Salary Expense! 
Light Expense | 
Mise. Expense 


PRACTICE USING ‘TEMPORARY ACCOUNTS. 
While all students should understaud the 
explanation by the teacher concerning the 
Purchases and Sales accounts, that does not 
mean that all students will still understand 
it after leaving the classroom. Illustrative 
problems must be worked on the board in 
“T” accounts set up to show the amounts 
debited and credited. I have found that 
“lock-step” exercises are desirable. The 
teacher can help the students get the frame 
work of the accounts on their papers similar 
to the “T” accounts on the board. The 
teacher and the class can then work a prob- 
lem together, the teacher sitting at his desk. 
The reason for each debit and credit should 
be clearly given in terms of increases or de- 
creases in assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship. When working the first lock-step 
exercise on new subject matter, the teacher 
should give a complete explanation of every- 
thing that is done. Students should be 
asked to explain what should be done when 
they work additional exercises. 

After students have learned to record 
transactions accurately and understandingly 
in ‘“T” accounts set up under the equation, 
the journal and the ledger may be intro- 
duced. These books are easy for the students 
if a proper foundation has been laid. Since 
the introduction of these formal books used 
in bookkeeping is so easy for most of the 
students, opportunity is afforded for more 
complete mastery of the material previously 
covered, and special help can be given to 
those students who are having difficulty. I 
usually give another thorough test after 
having divided the Proprietorship account 
and before beginning work on the journal 
and the ledger. 

THE BOOKKEEPING cCYcLe. After the stu- 
dent has been taught to make satisfactory 
statements for the proprietor, either di- 
rectly from the Trial Balance or from the 
bookkeeper’s systematic scratch pad known 
as the Work Sheet, it is time to teach the 
closing processes. I usually explain to my 
class that the bookkeeper has been working 
at top speed getting his books in balance and 
getting out the statements to the proprietor 
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as quickly as possible. Now, he gives a sigh 
of relief and says to himself, “I’m glad that’s 
done; now I can slow down and take my 
time.” 

The work of the bookkeeper can be shown 
to the students in several different forms by 
blackboard illustrations. One of the simplest 
and most effective is a circle with a section 
for each of the following processes: The 
Business Transaction Happens; It is Rep- 
resented by a Business Paper; Bookkeeper 
Records in Book of Original Entry Called 
the Journal (journalizing); Transfers to 
Book of Final Entry Called the Ledger 
(posting); Takes Trial Balance to Prove 
Equality of Debits and Credits (usually in 
first two columns of Work Sheet); Com- 
pletes Work Sheet (Bookkeeper’s System- 
atic Scratch Pad); Makes Statements for 
Proprietor: (1) Profit and Loss Statement, 
(2) Balance Sheet; Adjusting and Closing 
Journal Entries (usually taken from the 
Work Sheet); Posting to Ledger and Ruling 
All Temporary Accounts; Post-Closing Trial 
Balance. 

An outline showing the work of the book- 
keeper can be placed on the board, or it can 
be duplicated and placed in the students’ 
hands. Charts showing the flow of the day’s 
business through the books and records from 
the business papers to the Post-Closing 
Trial Balance can be illustrated on the board 
by the teacher, or they can be worked out 
by each student as a project. It seems de- 
sirable to present the same facts in several 
different forms. An understanding of what 
the bookkeeper does and why he does it is 
of - more importance than pure memory 
WOrk. 


CLOSING THE LEDGER. The student sees 
just how far he has completed the book- 
keeping cycle and is ready to study the de- 
tail of adjustments and closing. I generally 
have the students look at the Balance Sheet 
of a problem they have worked. 

The bookkeeper told the proprietor in 
this statement that he had merchandise 
valued at a certain figure. He also told him 
that he was now worth $50,000 or $100,000, 
as the case may be. Reference to the ledger 
accounts with Merchandise and Proprietor- 
ship shows that the books do not contain the 
same information that is given to the pro- 
prietor. If it is the first fiscal period, nothing 
is shown in the Merchandise Inventory 
account. This amount still remains in the 
Purchases account. The entry to record the 
merchandise inventory requires a debit to 
Merchandise Inventory and a credit to Pur- 
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chases. This entry succeeds in breaking up 
the Purchases account and is called an 
adjusting entry. Since a Work Sheet has 
been made, a notation of this entry has al- 
ready been made. It is now being placed in 
the books in a formal manner. 


The temporary accounts which were set 
up for the purpose of showing the facts more 
clearly and enabling the bookkeeper to make 
a detailed Profit and Loss Statement more 
easily have now served their purpose. We 
have determined the profit for the past 
fiscal period, and we should like to start over 
again in collecting data concerning sales, 
purchases, and various expenses. As we 
mentioned when we introduced these tem- 
porary accounts, they are a part of the Pro- 
prietorship account. They will be trans- 
ferred to the permanent Proprietorship 
account. 


In presenting closing processes to a class, 
I usually find a good illustration in the text- 
book which shows the ledger before adjust- 
ment. If the Work Sheet has been studied, 
it is also desirable to have a Work Sheet and 
statements available in the textbook. If the 
textbook does not provide a suitable illus- 
tration, a problem that the students have 
just completed may be used. The “T” 
accounts can be placed on the board in 
equation form. I make it clear to the class 
that entries are never made directly in the 
ledger, but that I am making these entries 
so that the class can see just what happens. 
The sales item can be transferred to the 
credit side of the Proprietorship account by 
a debit to Proprietorship and a credit to the 
respective expense account. The Proprietor- 
ship account will now be shown as follows: 


A. C. Waits. Proprietor 


1939 1939 
Oct. $1 Purchases 525.00 Oct. 1 Investment 
$1 Salary Expense 100 .00 31 Sales 
$1 Rent Expense 50.00 
31 Light Expense 5.00 
$1 Mise. Expense 10.00 





3000 .00 
725 00 


The account illustrated above shows the 
balance which the bookkeeper told the pro- 
prietor he was worth in the Balance Sheet. 
All temporary accounts are in balance and 
they are said to be closed. The process of 
transferring the balances of the temporary 
accounts to the permanent Proprietorship 
account is known as “closing the ledger.” 


Frequently, the temporary accounts are 
first transferred to a gathering account 
called Profit and Loss Summary. I follow 
through the same illustration that was used 
above and transfer the temporary accounts 
to Profit and Loss Summary. I then transfer 
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the balance, which is the net profit, to the 
Proprietorship account. 

The students now see what is meant by 
closing the ledger. It is necessary to show 
them the actual procedure followed by the 
bookkeeper. If a Work Sheet has been made, 
the Profit and Loss account shows all the 
temporary accounts that must be closed. 
From this account, the bookkeeper can make 
journal entries, transferring all income ac- 
counts to Profit and Loss Summary by 
debiting each income account and crediting 
Profit and Loss Summary. He can also 
transfer all expense accounts by a debit to 
Profit and Loss Summary and a credit to 
each expense account. The profit is shown 
on the Work Sheet and this can be trans- 
ferred from the Profit and Loss Summary to 
the Proprietorship account by a debit to 
Profit and Loss Summary and a credit to 
Proprietorship. The students’ attention 
should be called to the fact that as soon as 
these journal entries are posted, the Profit 
and Loss Summary account in the ledger 
will show in permanent form exactly the 
same information as the Profit and Loss 
account shows in the Work Sheet. The book- 
keeper who knows how the accounts work 
can make journal entries directly from the 
Work Sheet with the confidence that all 
temporary accounts will be closed and that 
the net results will be shown in the Proprie- 
torship account just as soon as these entries 
are posted. 

The presentation I have described will 
take at least thirty minutes. The teacher 
should therefore plan his work so that this 
time will be available. After the explanation 
of closing entries, I usually assign reading in 
the textbook and some questions to be writ- 
ten out, or study guide questions to be 
answered. However, I carefully avoid as- 
signing any definite problem to be worked 
by the students individually. The next day 
I work a problem with the class lock-step 
and explain just what we are doing. Stu- 
dents now understand closing so well that 
they are able to work a problem by them- 
selves without much difficulty. They are 
assigned a problem which they have pre- 
viously worked and handed in. Such a 
problem involves the journal, the ledger, the 
Work Sheet, and the statements. The next 
day, the students’ work is checked and 
closing the ledger is again discussed. An- 
other exercise is worked lock-step, but this 
time the students do all of the explaining. 
After working another exercise which may 
involve a complete review of the bookkeep- 

(Concluded on page 135) 
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Recent Developments in Training for Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act 


Part Il 


A Step Forward in Training for 
Distributive Occupations 


A summary of the George-Deen developments discussed at the 

Personnel Group session held during the Cincinnati convention of 

the National Retail Dry Goods Association. Mr. Sielaff served as 
chairman of the Personnel Group session. 


by 
O. R. Sielaff 
Retailing Co-ordinator 


Board of Education 
Detroit, Michigan 





Tue teachers and the administra- 
tors of distributive education and the retail 
personnel executives who attended the final 
Personnel Group session on July 1 at the 
1938 mid-year convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association appeared to 
be one in the opinion that in the roll of a 
“big brother,” the Association can do much 
to assist schools and educational systems in 
establishing and developing sound practical 
training programs in distributive education. 
Although this meeting was listed in the 
program as a morning session, it was found 
necessary, because of the many interesting 
discussions which developed, to continue it 
on into a luncheon meeting which did not 
adjourn until late in the afternoon. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Charles E. Boyd, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. Boyd’s topic was “The Place of the Re- 
tail Trade Association in a Retail Training 
Program.” Mr. Boyd’s active participation 
in all phases of the training program being 
developed in the Detroit Public Schools 
made him particularly well qualified to speak 
on such a subject. After reminding his 
listeners that Detroit’s retail training pro- 
gram had been in the process of development 
since 1931, he said: “That Act (George- 
Deen Act) is merely official recognition of a 
training program for which there has long 
been a real need. Funds do not create needs. 
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They do, however, help to focus attentio 
upon existing needs.” 


Emphasizing the need and the desirability 
of continuous co-operation between the state 
and the local school authorities and retailers, 
individually and collectively, Mr. Boyd re- 
ferred to what is known as the “Joint Com- 
mittee for Retailing Co-ordination,” which 
has been set up in Detroit for this purpose. 
He mentioned that “retailing is represented 
on this committee by two store personnel 
executives, a store training director, and the 
secretary of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. The public schools are represented by 
the director of guidance and placement, the 
retailing co-ordinator, the business adminis- 
tration head of Wayne University, and the 
director of the Psychological Clinic.” 


Mr. Boyd concluded his remarks by say- 
ing: “In all your thinking on this subject, 
bear in mind the fact that the public will 
benefit from this concerted educational de- 
velopment, since vocational programs so 
planned are bound to produce more efficient 
workers who will be trained to fill jobs 
effectively in factories, stores, and in other 
businesses throughout the country. After all, 
public education must always provide for 
occupational adjustments for youth and for 
adults at all levels from the simplest to the 
most involved professions. In so providing, 
those in charge will do well to consider the 
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ossibilities inherent in trade associations. 
both local, state, and national.” 


“Training the Retailer of Tomorrow”! was 
the subject of an interesting talk by Bishop 
Brown, vice chairman of the Personnel 
Group. Being director of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training at the University 
of Pittsburgh and chief of the distributive 
education program for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Brown is regarded as a leader 
in this branch of occupational training. 


He, too, reminded retailers that in order 
to develop practical training programs for 
people engaged in distributive occupations, 
it would be necessary for retailers to give 
every assistance to state and local school 
organizations that are engaged in this work. 
He also stressed the need for qualified 
teachers and urged store executives and 
owners to accept calls to teach various 
classes. “You should be willing to recom- 
mend teachers from your stores, or even be 
willing to teach yourself,” he said. “You 
probably know a buyer that would make a 
crack teacher at salesmanship, a display man 
who is a born teacher, or a member of your 
training department who has an excellent 
background of textile information. Enthusi- 
asm, knowledge of the subject, interest in 
the work, personality, force in expression— 
these factors, rather than a college diploma, 
make for a successful vocation.” 


Representation from so many states pro- 
vided an opportunity to learn many things 
concerning the history of the inauguration of 
state plans for distributive occupational 
training and the problems which have and 
are being experienced in an attempt to es- 
tablish endorsable programs which fit the 
training needs in the areas for which they 
have been planned. No doubt, much of the 
progress being made in the state of Indiana 
came as a result of a decision to consult 
merchants and other distributive agencies in 
the very beginning through a series of 
meetings and bulletins and for the purpose 
of getting closer to their ideas with regard 
to all factors involved in the establishment 
of an acceptable program. 


John Dillon, itinerant teacher-trainer at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, pointed 
out that this procedure resulted in their 
drafting a set of principles or “guide posts” 
which, in turn, were written into the Indiana 
state plan for training in distributive educa- 
tion. Since it appears that these principles 
in their program could be applied to advan- 


tage by other states, it seems advisable to 
repeat them. They are as follows: 

(1) The program must be a co-operative 
enterprise between the public schools and 
the retail industry. (2) Local committees 
must be formed and used in the organization 
and the administration of the program. 
These advisory committees must be made 
up of representative merchants, salespeople, 
and school officials. (3) Teachers and con- 
ference leaders must be competent, respected 
persons experienced in retailing, and in addi- 
tion, must receive special teacher training 
in preparation for this new task. (4) The 
class work must be practical. (5) Study 
groups should be organized for salespeople 
and also for managers and store owners. (6) 
Classes should be opened only to employed 
individuals and the training should be supple- 
mental to their present jobs. (7) The con- 
ference method should be used in the ma- 
jority of cases as it was felt by those ac- 
quainted with this method that it is very 
effective in training salespeople to think 
in connection with their work. (8) Where 
feasible, the conference or class should be 
organized on store time. Merchants should 
encourage the salespeople in their attendance 
by maintaining a continued interest in the 
topics or problems which they are consider- 
ing in the meetings.” 

Louise Bernard, head of the School of 
Store Service Education at the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia, and 
supervisor of distributive education for the 
state of Virginia, gave evidence of her 
broad background and experience in this 
branch of vocational training when she dis- 
cussed the need of proper co-ordination of 
school and store in order to achieve more 
adequately the purposes behind the George- 
Deen Act. While reciting her experience in 
Virginia, Miss Bernard said, “Most store 
executives, on learning about the plan and 
on signifying their willingness to co-operate 
by employing the students part-time, im- 
mediately shift burden of the program to 
the co-ordinator without realizing that its 
success is as much dependent upon their 
ability to assist in the training as it is by 
furnishing employment.” 

The place of the consumer in this voca- 
tional training program was likewise recog- 
nized by Miss Bernard when she remarked, 
“, .. we cannot neglect the interested con- 
sumer in any distributive trades training 
program. If we are to keep customers 
satisfied with stores in their communities; 


'Bishop Brown, “Training the Retailer of Tomorrow,” Tur Bavance Sneet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 


October, 19389), pp. 52-54. 
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if we are to prevent the general migration of 
customers who shop from town to town or 
even to other stores, we must educate the 
merchant to the need for better trained 
salespeople and for better service. But, we 
must then follow through by training the 
interested customer on merchandise values 
and on the advantages of shopping in his 
local community.” 

“Correspondence school courses and the 
perusal of the flood of textbooks, written by 
people with no status in the retail world, are 
not conducive to an inspiring, lasting con- 
fidence,”’ said Marion Lyndon, associate pro- 
fessor of retailing at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. “No one in dis- 
tributive education should be content with 
anything except modern merchandising and 
should refuse to approve textbooks written 
from the outside looking in,” she continued. 
Miss Lyndon also commented upon the 
undergraduate and the graduate programs 
which are being offered at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Those who attended this meeting were 
equally interested in the detailed descrip- 
tion of the Cincinnati high school vocational 
training program as portrayed by A. L. 
Arundel, Director of Vocational Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In referring to the manner 
in which the Cincinnati high schools aim to 
provide basic training for the community’s 
eleven major occupational fields, Mr. 
Arundel stated, “We have organized eight 
schools to take care of these fields: automo- 
bile, commercial, retail selling, mechanical 
arts, and others. Upon analysis, these 
schools are more like the modern university, 
with its college of liberal arts, than the law 
~ gg and the school of medicine, and the 
ike. 

“The Retail Selling High School is built 
on a four-year plan. It is a specialized 
high school and runs forty-eight weeks of 
the year, which is divided into two semesters 
of twenty-four weeks each. The student does 
one year of high school work, according to 
state law. This is a first-grade high school 
course, having a principal and a corps of 
trained teachers and related subjects teach- 
ers. 

“The first two years are full time. The 
student goes six hours a day for 240 days. 
Then he is on a co-operative basis and is 
able to work at least part time. How about 
your co-operative work? Every boy and 
girl that qualified here in Cincinnati has 
been on a job this year. When I say ‘has 
been on a job,’ you must realize that per- 
haps he worked only one, two, or three 
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days a week—but the students have been 
on jobs.” 

The part that Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education in 
Washington, took in the discussion was the 
high light of the session. His brief outline of 
the history and evolution of vocational train- 
ing activities in the United States was as 
interesting as were his comments and recom- 
mendations with regard to the organization 
and the operation of distributive education 
training programs. It was apparent to all 
who were in attendance that Dr. Wright’s 
twenty-one years of service with the Federal 
Office in Washington had equipped him with 
a background which make his judgments 
and opinions of value to people who are en- 
gaged in the field of distributive occupa- 
tional training. 

Dr. Wright was asked to express his 
opinion with regard to the place of dis- 
tributive education in the educational pro- 
gram. Since the distributive education pro- 
gram has been set up under commercial as 
well as under vocational departments in va- 
rious sections of the country, it was par- 
ticularly interesting to get this opinion from 
Dr. Wright on the question: 

“*... In our approval of state plans that 
come in with respect to the portion that 
has to do with distributive education, we are 
advising the states that we believe it is to 
be a separate organization similar to that 
which they have for agriculture, trades and 
industry, and home economics. That is our 
position in the matter. 

“If a state wishes to set up an entire 
separate division or department, that is all 
right.” 

Dr. Wright reminded his listeners of a 
survey that was made by Dr. Nicholas, 
now of Columbia University, New York 
City, which brought out the fact that the 
greatest need for training was among small 
store owners, managers, and employees. 

Before concluding his remarks, Dr. Wright 
mentioned that the Office of Education in 
Washington was anxious to get an expression 
of opinion from the group assembled at this 
meeting regarding the advisability of having 
a national institute on distributive education 
in the near future. The purposes behind 
such a national institute or school would be 
to bring together two selected delegates from 
each state for a week or two of conferences 
and meetings to which adequate considera- 
tion would be given to all phases of training 
for distributive occupations, as well as to 
the problems arising in connection with the 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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Occupational Training for Business 


by 
Dr. McKee Fisk 





VocaTIONAL education at the pres- 
ent time is being subjected to some search- 
ing analysis and careful evaluation. Indeed, 
it is listed as one of the issues in secondary 
education in the report of the Committeee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education 
of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.! It is well that all educational 
practices should be continually re-evaluated 
in the light of changing conditions. 

Recently there has been a renewal of the 
same kind of attacks on secondary voca- 
tional education which characterized the 
early period of secondary vocational educa- 
tion. These attacks are characterized by 
more heat than light and lead one to suspect 
that those who are opposed to vocational 
education on the secondary level are swayed 
by personal interests and opinion rather 
than by evidence. Very often, too, these 
people resort to ridicule and the use of 
extremes to bolster up their case. Ridicule 
is the last refuge of those who do not have 
evidence to support their points of view. 

It has long been assumed among intelligent 
people that those who pretend to speak 
with authority should be qualified to speak. 
Such qualifications, however, in a scientific 
era such as ours, should include something 
besides experience. Experience has its place 
undoubtedly in the interpretation of evi- 
dence. But, experience alone is not a 
satisfactory credential to use in attempting 


1Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, 


An address delivered before the commercial section 
meeting of the Texas State Teachers Association. 


Head, Department of Commercial Education 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


to formulate educational policies and to in- 
terpret educational trends. 

A recent speaker in opposition to voca- 
tional education on the high school level 
railed against it on the grounds that “‘Fresh- 
men come to college knowing nothing 
thoroughly. Many can neither spell nor 
punctuate.” This evidence, if it may be 
called such, shows that the purpose of high 
school education is preparation for college. 
This is, of course, the point of view of a 
traditionalist in education. No informed per- 
son could possibly agree with this assump- 
tion. The high school is preparatory to 
college in the sense that it comes before 
college. It is not preparatory to college in 
the sense that pupils go to high school in 
order to go to college. In the state of Texas, 
with almost two-thirds of the white popula- 
tion of high school age enrolled in high 
school,* it is inconceivable that the high 
school is a college preparatory institution. 
Since only slightly more than half of those 
who enter high school graduate,‘ and since 
only one-fourth of the graduates go to 
college or to some other institution,’ the 
high school cannot possibly be considered as 
preparatory to college in the sense that the 
term is usually used. As the report of the 
Committee on Orientation states, for those 
who do not continue their schooling in college, 
vocational education cannot be safely post- 
poned beyond high school. For these pupils, 
it is ““vocational education now or never.”® 


“Issues of Secondary Education,” Bulletin of the Department of 


Secondary School Principals of the N. E. A. (Chicago, Illinois: 5885 Kimbark Ave., January, 1936), pp. 185 ff. 
**Educational Tinkering Denounced,” Dallas Morning News (Dallas, Texas: November 25, 1938). 
8L. A. Woods, Twenty-ninth Biennial Report, 1934-1936 (Austin, Texas: State Department of Education). 
‘E. M. Foster, “School Survival Rates,” School Life (Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Sep- 
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The same critic assuties that the reason 
young people are unable to use the mother 
tongue correctly is because of the fact that 
they may have taken vocational courses. If 
such a charge can be substantiated (which 
is doubtful), certainly the fault cannot be 
laid at the door of vocational education. This 
is true for the following three reasons: (1) 
Most college entrants do not have more 
than one or two units of vocational work 
in their high school programs, because of 
the rather generally prescribed program re- 
quired for college entrance.? (2) No voca- 
tional program, even in vocational high 
schools, is allowed to take up such a large 
portion of the pupil’s time that he does not 
have ample opportunity to gain a proficiency 
in the mother tongue. Before the pupils 
who major in the commercial-vocational pro- 
gram can be considered employable, they 
are required to take a course in business 
English in addition to the three or four 
years of prescribed work in English. (3) 
Vocational graduates constitute only a small 
portion of high school graduates. Accurate 
records are not available, but the experience 
of New Jersey, an industrial state, as op- 
posed to agricultural states, may indicate 
the situation with respect to vocational ma- 
jors. New Jersey probably has more voca- 
tional majors than the average for the 
country. Commerce graduates accounted for 
81.2 per cent of New Jersey high school 
graduates in 1937. Majors in other voca- 
tional curricula constituted another 4 per 
cent. These two together consititute slightly 
more than a third of all graduates.* The 
National Survey of Secondary Education re- 
ported that “‘more than a fourth of all work 
(of high school graduates in nine high 
schools) was taken in the nonacademic 
fields.”* Since most of the people making 
the charge are people primarily concerned 
with and interested in general education, it 
would seem that this criticism is directed at 
their own work rather than at vocational 
education. 

Another charge which this same critic 
makes is that vocational courses are easier 
and more interesting. The speaker forgets 
that ease is a relative matter and one to 
which the principles of individual differences 


apply. Since this critic undoubtedly wishes 
every pupil to take the same curriculum, 
and has placed himself on record as being 
opposed to experimentation, it is apparent 
why he believes these vocational courses are 
much easier than “Latin, geometry, and far 
more interesting than English, history, and 
physics.” He is unaware that the largest 
percentage of failure in a high school course 
is in a vocational course—that of shorthand. 
This individual, while agreeing that the mak- 
ing of a living is a duty incumbent on all 
men and requires preparation, insists that 
high school is not the place for that prepa- 
ration. He suggests no alternative; but 
no social agency apart from the schools has 
yet demonstrated its ability to provide voca- 
tional training for all young people. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the director of the American Youth 
Commission declares, ““The school is uniquely 
qualified to undertake the vocational adjust- 
ment of youth.”"! The report of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation of Secondary Edu- 
cation states, ““No program of secondary edu- 
cation should be regarded as acceptable un- 
less it makes some provision for specialized 
vocational education and for the vocational 
aspect of general education. Even in very 
small schools, something may be done to 
recognize, encourage, promote, and utilize 
the vocational interest of pupils.” 

If the evidence from the studies of the 
American Youth Commission has any value 
at all, it shows that more, not less, voca- 
tional education is needed. The report 
states that “youth have not been receiving 
a proportionate share of jobs ... many of 
the youth listed by census takers as ‘em- 
ployable’ have, in fact, hardly any qualifi- 
cation for employment except a willingness 
to accept it.”'* This evidence is corrobo- 
rated by the reports of the superintendent of 
the United States Employment Service." All 
that these young people have to sell is a 
willingness to work; they demand a knowl- 
edge of how to work. 

It is true that the jobs which are open to 
young people under twenty years of age 
are jobs not requiring a great ‘deal of skill: 
yet, this does not argue against vocational 
education. It does argue against the same 


"See, for example, the admission requirements of the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
"Occupations of New Jersey High School Graduates of the School Year 1936-37 (Trenton, New Jersey: State Department of 


Public Instruction). 
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kind of vocational education for everybody 
or the same kind of vocational education for 
nearly everybody. No one who teaches vo- 
cational education believes that the present 
program is either complete or adequate. As 
the report of the Committee on Orientation 
states, the defects ip the school’s programs 
for vocational education should be viewed 
in the light of the rapid progress made since 
their inception." 

It has never been clear just why some 
people believe that there is a conflict be- 
tween general education and vocational ed- 
ucation. The two types of education are 
clearly supplementary. General education, 
if it is deserving of the name, prepares 
pupils for the common activities of all citi- 
zens. Vocational education is dictated by 
considerations of the individual differences 
of pupils. There may be some disagreement 
as to certain relationships that exist between 
the two types of education, but certainly 
no one who is acquainted with the theory 
and the practice of vocational education will 
take issue with the importance of general 
education even for pupils whose primary 
interests are vocational. That vocational 
education may be an effective medium for 
making general education more meaningful 
is declared by the Committee on Orienta- 
tion. “Secondary education should recognize 
the fundamental importance of vocational 
education as an agency for the betterment 
of our society, and as a magnificent instru- 
ment for reaching the social objectives of 
the best of the conventional school subjects. 
Social responsibility, scientific methods of 
thinking, good work habits, desirable traits 
of character and personality, aesthetic sensi- 
tivity, skills in reading, writing, speaking and 
computation, understanding of the general 
goals of human living and of the means by 
which they may be attained—all these and 
more may be approached as directly through 
vocational education as through any other 
segment of the curriculum. As an integrat- 
ing factor, dominated by a central purpose, 
for bringing together their contributions of 
many fields of knowledge, vocational educa- 
tion cannot be surpassed. As an intellectual 
tool in making life more meaningful to the 
pupil, it may be as effective as science or 
philosophy. As a medium for creative ex- 
pression and joyous effort, a vocation is 
always one’s major art. As a high calling to 


“Committee on Orientation, op. cit., p. 186. 
“Jbid., p. 211. 


which are summoned the full range and scope 
of a man’s intelligence, imagination, and 
strength of character, providing conflict, 
achievement, and recognition, a vocation 
may be the most thrilling and meaningful 
goal we can set before a pupil.’’** 


It is generally recognized that any curri- 
culum, vocational or otherwise, must be 
considered in relation to the pupils them- 
selves. We now have practically all the 
children of all the people enrolled in school. 
Forty years ago only one-tenth of the people 
of high school age were enrolled in high 
school.” It is estimated that this year in 
the United States about two-thirds of the 
children of high school age are in high 
school.'* The number enrolled has more than 
doubled in the past ten years. Prior to 
1930, the high school was a selective in- 
stitution. Only those headed for college or 
some special job attended high school. This 
condition is not true now. We have nearly 
all the children of all the people to deal 
with at present. 


Who are these pupils who have come into 
the high school in such numbers so as to 
cause the enrollment to double? They are 
the pupils who formerly left school at the 
end of the seventh, eighth, or ninth grades 
to get jobs in industry or in business or to 
attend business college. They are the people, 
as former Commissioner Butterfield of Con- 
necticut points out, who fill the jobs of the 
world as contrasted with the professions and 
trades. That is, those occupations requiring 
specialized training and particular abilities. 
The girls are those who will probably be- 
come waitresses, variety store clerks, house 
servants, or unskilled factory workers. The 
boys are those who will probably become 
truck drivers, filling station attendants, or 
unskilled factory and farm laborers of all 
kinds. Every school, irrespective of its lo- 
cation, has experienced the influx of these 
people whose abilities do not ordinarily in- 
clude abstract reasoning or an aptitude for 
book learning as generally thought of in 
connection with formal education. 


For the United States as a whole, com- 
mercial education enrollments within recent 
years have not been keeping pace with the 
increase in high school enrollments.'* This 
means, apparently, that we have not been 
doing our share to take care of this “other 


"Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1937 (Washington, D, C.: Government Printing Office), p. 105. 
*Mimeographed release of the United States Office of Education (Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, September, 
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fifty per cent,” as it has been called. And 
yet, if we are to believe the assertion of Dr. 
Marion Bills of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company,” and the findings of Mary 
Anderson, director of the United States De- 
partment of Labor Women’s Bureau,*! there 
is, at least in larger cities, a definite trend 
toward employment of routine workers of 
less than average ability, and consequently 
at low salaries. 


We have always complained that business 
education has been the dumping ground of 
the high school. However, instead of rising 
to the challenge and to the implied compli- 
ment which such a procedure intended, we 
have grumbled and we have kept on in 
our efforts to become academically respect- 
able. We in business education pride our- 
selves upon being practical-minded. And 
yet, we have failed to do much for these 
practical-minded people. This group may 
be considered as a major curriculum problem 
for vocational business education. 


Specifically, several things might well be 
done for this new group of pupils. The 
evidence seems to indicate that the employ- 
ment opportunities in business usually open 
to youths of high school age are those which 
demand little or no special training or skill. 
By this is meant that these jobs demand 
people who are accurate, quick, and alert, 
and people who have an adequate command 
of the fundamentals of arithmetic, English, 
penmanship, a general understanding of busi- 
ness procedures, a willingness to work, and 
a desire to learn on the job. Typewriting is 
also desirable for many clerical jobs. 


Now, all the pupils who are in high school 
have at one time or another had a satis- 
factory command of the fundamental pro- 
cesses, but as may be expected, the skills of 
penmanship, arithmetic, and English have 
deteriorated. Such a condition is due very 
largely to a lack of use and of incentive to 
maintain the achievement of previous levels. 
This, then, indicates something that can 
and needs to be done; namely, to provide 
courses which contain skill maintenance 
units. However, since all pupils do not 
have the same needs in this respect any 
more than in any other respect, such units 
should be devised in a way that the particu- 
lar skill maintenance needs of each pupil 
might be met. The technique which some 
teachers use so effectively in typewriting 


might well be applied to the field of the 
maintenance of other skills. Pupils should 
be taught to analyze their own errors and 
deficiencies, as for example in spelling. After 
such analysis, the pupils should then be 
given work which will help them improve 
their own deficiencies. They should not be 
required, however, to engage in activities 
merely because half the class seemed to have 
a need for these activities. An adequate 
skill maintenance program must be carried 
on throughout each year of high school. An 
isolated remedial course in business English 
or business arithmetic is not the answer to 
this problem. 


Courses in clerical practice might well be 
organized. In addition to skill maintenance 
in arithmetic, penmanship, spelling, and 
grammar, such a course would include prac- 
tice in accuracy in filing as opposed to the 
theory of filing, and practice in checking to 
develop speed and accuracy. This latter 
activity would include simple auditing pro- 
cedures. Telephone techniques and practice 
in meeting the public are other units which 
might also be included. 


Moreover, this lower level of the school 
population can profit vocationally to a 
great extent from courses in salesmanship. 
Such courses should stress attitudes particu- 
larly, and the direct method of teaching the 
courses might well be followed. 


Any effective program of vocational edu- 
cation including business education consists 
of three phases—guidance, training, and place- 
ment. Guidance prior to training may or may 
not be vocational education, depending upon 
one’s own point of view. Surely, guidance 
should take place prior to training and it 
should accompany the training. Much has 
been said concerning guidance, and its im- 
portance is generally acknowledged, so that 
the topic will not be treated in this discus- 
sion. Because, in the minds of most people, 
vocational education is conceived to be 
equivalent to the training program, the topic 
of training will also be omitted. But, rela- 
tively little is being done concerning place- 
ment, particularly in business education. Ac- 
cording to Douglass,” one of the character- 
istics of modern youth is the fear of not 
finding suitable employment. The school is 
in a particularly strategic position to under- 
take the placement of youth in jobs. It may 
be said that this problem is one of the most 


Dr. Marion Bills, “‘Intelligence and Clerical Jobs,” Personnel Journal (Baltimore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins, June, 
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pressing and most important problems con- 
fronting the vocational commerce program. 

Within the memory of every commerce 
teacher, either as a teacher or as a pupil, the 
pushing-up process of vocational education 
has occurred. It was less than twenty years 
ago that Frederick G. Nichols published his 
far-reaching study on junior occupations. As 
recently as ten years ago, vocational prob- 
lems of drop-out pupils were important in 
our theory and practice. Vocational courses 
formerly were conducted in the junior high 
school. This is not the case today. The 
Texas state course of study, which is a 
typical state course of study, recommends 
that vocational work be placed in the last 
two years of high school. Those of you who 
are connected with junior colleges know that 
there has been a tremendous increase in en- 
rollment in junior college vocational courses. 
Business colleges the country over are de- 
claring that high school graduation is neces- 
sary for admission. Further evidence may 
be seen in the organization of the post-high 
school commercial programs of New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Oakland, California, and other 
places, and by the influx of high school 
graduates into senior commercial courses in 
towns where other vocational programs are 
not available. The reason for this pushing- 
up process is not hard to find. A report of 
the superintendent of the United States Em- 
ployment Service indicates that it is more 
difficult to place youths below the age of 
twenty-one in jobs than to place any other 
age group.» The findings of the unemploy- 
ment census taken just about a year ago 
corroborate this fact. Considerably more 
than half of all unemployed people in the 
United States who have never had jobs, but 
who wish to have jobs, were under the age 
of twenty-four. Nearly 40 per cent of 
those people who have never been employed 
but who wish to be, were under the age of 
nineteen. In Texas, the percentage was 
only 27.6.2 This high school age group is 
the largest in the census. 

Possibly more of our vocationally trained 
young people could get jobs if we helped 
them. There is no industry in these indus- 
trialized United States which spends as 
much money as does education in developing 
a product and in leaving the marketing of 
that product to chance. According to a 
recent report of the United States Office of 


Education, the average cost of a high schoo’ 
education for the four years ending in 1934 
was about $425.7* Yet, we leave to chance 
the placement of these vocationally trained 
graduates. 

If our vocational program is to exist in 
the high schools, then those of us who believe 
that it has a place in the high school program 
must see to it that our vocationally trained 
people have an opportunity to use their 
training. Unless we accept responsibility 
for placement, the process of pushing up 
the vocational program and finally of push- 
ing it out of the high school entirely will be 
hastened. There is but little argument to 
the fact that an employer will select the 
older of two applicants for a position even if 
both appear to have had technical training 
and are equal in all respects but age and 
additional education. 

Already there are signs of the disintegra- 
tion of our vocational program. Six or eight 
years ago there was not as much doubt as 
there is at present that even first-year book- 
keeping is not vocational. Every now and 
then one hears a faint voice recommending 
even shorthand for personal use. Of course, 
typewriting is acknowledged by all educators 
to have personal-use values. Ten years ago, 
personal use was seldom mentioned in con- 
nection with typewriting. I repeat, if our 
high school vocational program is to survive, 
it is up to those in the high schools to see that 
their product is placed and adjusted to the 
job. Only by rendering this type of educa- 
tional service, both to the pupils and to 
business, will high school business education 
be able to compete successfully, on a voca- 
tional basis, with more advanced institu- 
tions. 

A placement program also has profound 
social implications. If the normal culture 
pattern of our society—that of schooling, 
employment, and marriage—is to be carried 
on without serious interruption, we must 
see that our pupils become economically 
self-sufficient reasonably soon after they are 
prepared. Prolonged schooling means, un- 
less there is some governmental or parental 
subsidy, that the age of economic inde- 
pendence has been postponed. Postpone- 
ment of economic independence results in 
the postponement of marriage, which is 
generally conceded to have serious social 

(Concluded on page 141) 
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Are You Killing the Goose that Laid the 
Golden Egg? 


by 


Z. F. Pfost 
Central High School 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


An article reprinted from “School and Community,” a 

magazine of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Pfost presents an interesting discussion of mass 
production and unemployment. 


Aut of us have seen machines come 
into mills and factories—first small machines 
and then larger ones. We have seen horse- 
power displace manpower; carrying cranes 
sending wheelbarrows to the scrap heap; 
great steel arms and hands pushing men out 
of plants. We have seen men shake their 
fists at these machines, complaining that 
because of them, they have been thrown out 
of jobs. We have heard welfare workers 
saying that machines cause poverty, and we 
have heard philosophers say that machines 
are enslaving us.! These are severe indict- 
ments to bring against science, for the ad- 
vancement of science has made possible the 
great industrial revolution. 

The aim of this article is to confute these 
ideas. Machines have put men out of -work 
by the hundreds, but they have hired men 
back by the thousands ... machines make 
jobs.2, Moreover, machines take two, three 
and four hours a day off the hours of toil of 
our people—taking over the hard, grinding, 
dirty work of the world and leaving men to 
do the kind of work for which they were 
intended. 

Let us take a look at our industrial society 
today. There are numbers of high-class jobs 
that did not exist until machinery came into 
use. I can think of two such fields—trans- 
portation and light. More than one-third 
of all jobs, outside of farming, are probably 
connected in some way with these two in- 
dustries. It is estimated that the automobile 
alone has produced jobs for 4,000,000 people. 
We usually think of the automobile making 
jobs only in Detroit, in South Bend, or in 
the steel mills. We seldom realize that this 


industry creates many other jobs, such as 
the job for the cotton farmer. More cotton 
is consumed each year in making automobile 
tires than in the making of shirts. Besides 
the cotton farmer, there are millions of jobs 
at the garage, the filling station, the textile 
mills, the oil fields, and in the highway.’ 

The safety razor is another example. When 
it came into use, barbers said that it was the 
end of their business. But suddenly an ac- 
tress bobbed her hair, the idea met with the 
approval of other women, and before long, 
millions of women were going to the barber 
shops along with the men. 

In 1880—more than fifty years ago—for 
every one thousand people in the country, 
there were three hundred and forty jobs. 
In the next twenty years, we had an amazing 
development of machines. You would sup- 
pose that the number of jobs would be less. 
Yet, in 1900, for every one thousand people 
in the country there were three hundred and 
eighty-three jobs, or forty-three more. For 
the next thirty years we introduced machines 
at an alarming rate; surely the number of jobs 
would be cut down. But in 1930, for every 
one thousand people there were three hun- 
dred and ninety-eight jobs, or fifty-eight 
more jobs than a half century before.‘ 

During the ten years from 1920 to 1930, 
out of one thousand men, sixteen left agri- 
culture, four left industry, and one left min- 
ing. That is a total of twenty-one men in a 
thousand that lost jobs. In contrast to this, 
transportation gained seven men, public 
service gained one man, domestic service 
gained seven men, professional service gained 
seven men, and miscellaneous services gained 
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three men. A balance of four men in a thou- 
sand was therefore left for the increasing 
population to take over.* 

The machine age has rewritten economics. 
For centuries the trade rule was mass pro- 
duction, buy material cheap, pay the lowest 
possible wages, and get the largest margin 
of profit. Today, our motto is to have suc- 
cessful mass production by manufacturing 
buying power. We learned our lesson in 
mass production. We neglected to make 
adequate buying power for the masses. 
Without adequate buying power, mass pro- 
duction cannot possibly succeed and keep 
us all employed. The machinery of our civili- 
zation was unbalanced. 


Mass production can succeed only if it is 
production for the masses. Take, for exam- 
ple, the automobile. The automobile manu- 
facturer should ask himself: What can the 
average family afford to pay for an auto- 
mobile? Not very much. Then, the manu- 
facturer should learn how to make an auto- 
mobile that can be sold at a low price. But, 
high wages must be paid while doing this; 
otherwise the masses will not be able to buy 
the cars. Furthermore, laborers must not 
work eight and ten hours a day for six and 
seven days a week. Labor for six hours and 
for five days a week means that 1,800 hours 
are given to the worker’s life. He can go to 
his garden, or to a movie, he can listen to 
music, or he can become acquainted with his 
family. He can have for himself the things 
he really ought to be sure of—his own life. 


These are some of the dividends which 
we should collect from the machines: higher 
pay and shorter hours. The owners of the 
machines have been thinking too much in 
terms of profit. The possession of higher 
wages creates opportunity for amusement 
which would not otherwise exist. Long hours 
deprive a worker of those opportunities for 
pleasure which a larger income would enable 
him to enjoy. Dividends to the men in the 
upper brackets must be lowered, while the 
dividends must be raised for the men in the 
lower brackets. Excess profits must be dis- 
tributed among those who spend rather 
than save. From 1923 to 1935, dividends to 
the entrepreneur increased 150 per cent; 
corporate surpluses piled up to the rate of 
$2,500,000,000 annually; while on the aver- 
age, each year we saw the issue of more than 
$1,000,000,000 in stock dividends.* Leaders 
urged upon their workers thrift, saving, and 


‘Loe. cit. 


the investment of a part of their earnings in 
the stocks of productive enterprises. Emu- 
lating their leaders, workers also played the 
market. We were goading ourselves into 
the idea that we were in prosperity and 
that depression was impossible. These were 
nothing less than dreams of grandeur—a 
period of delirious speculation and prosper- 
ity. 

Why didn’t this bring about a “new era” 
of permanent prosperity? Because, while 
we had achieved greater efficiency in manu- 
facturing products and profits, we did not 
recognize the fact that to have true pros- 
perity, we must have a balance between 
producers on the one hand, and of users of 
the products on the other hand. The laborer 
must have an income sufficient to enable 
him to purchase the products of the factory. 


Someone might ask, “Aren’t profits buy- 
ing power?” No, only in a small measure. 
In the opinion of authorities, 86 per cent of 
the goods and services produced in the 
United States are sold to people with sal- 
aries under $2,000.’ Therefore, in their own 
interest, the directors of mass production 
must manage industry and business so as to 
provide the largest possible income for the 
86 per cent who constitute the great mass 
market. More gains in productive efficiency 
should be passed on to wage earners in in- 
creased wages. This insures the masses 
buying power and leisure in which to use 
the goods. During the boom we relatively 
reduced, instead of building up, mass buying 
power. Wages advanced but little. Hours 
remained stationary. Of the total American 
wages and salaries fund—which averaged 
fifty billion dollars annually during the 
seven fat years of 1922 to 1929—a consider- 
able portion was diverted from the normal 
buying of goods into stock purchases. This 
made additional huge funds for plant ex- 
tensions at a time when mass buying power 
was already shrinking and unemployment 
was increasing. In a boom time, John Smith 
found it difficult enough to buy himself a 
new automobile, and he didn’t buy one be- 
cause his spare funds were tied up in auto- 
mobile stocks. Because he and millions of 
others couldn’t buy, his stock came to be 
worth only a fraction of what he paid. 


We must increase buying power. That 
need existed even in boom times when too 
great a proportion of the gain from technical 
advances was earmarked “profits.” That 


*Edward A. Filene, “The Way to Prosperity,” Liberty (New York City: McFaddan Publications, Inc., September 80, 1983), 
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need is far more vital now. Instead, obvi- 
ously we have moved in an opposite direc- 
tion. In 1933, wages and salaries disbursed 
had shrunk twenty-five billions from the 
1929 level. Costly machinery was standing 
idle.® 

So often men speak of the threatened 
“permanent overproduction” of the ma- 
chine age. There is an essential absurdity 
in talking of overproduction in a world in 
which at least two-thirds of the total popu- 
lation live on the barest subsistence level, 
and when in America fully one-third of the 
population cannot obtain the goods we con- 
sider necessary to a minimum standard of 
living. 

Those who tell us we have too many ma- 
chines say we produce so much that we 
suffocate ourselves with plenty. This state- 
ment is not true. We do not produce enough. 
For example, every boy and man in the land 
should have at least one new suit of clothes 
a year. That would mean we should manu- 
facture fifty million suits a year. But we 
don’t. We make twenty million suits a year. 
If we made more than fifty million suits a 
year, then we could say our machines were 
producing too much.'°® 

This machine age need not produce more 
things than we want and can use. If we 
will recognize and observe its new rules, 
unemployment is preventable. This, of 
course, is excepting temporary unemploy- 
ment which arises from _ technological 
changes. We must learn to foresee these 
changes and plan in advance for the shifting 
of displaced workers of other jobs. 

The most successful businesses have indis- 
putably proved that in order to earn great 
profits, business must carry out the follow- 
ing procedures: 

First, sell products at the lowest possible 
prices. This involves maintenance of the 
smallest margin of profit in the field of con- 
sumption. However, this procedure will 
return a steady and a fair income on invest- 
ment. 

Second, pay the highest possible wages. 
The limiting factor is that wages must not 
increase the unit cost of production beyond 
the amount the business can carry well. 
Otherwise, the sale of the products will be 
reduced."! 

If these two rules are broken, the setup 


*Tbid. 
Ernest T. Wier, loc. cit. 


will be unbalanced. If prices or profits are 
too high, or if wages are too low, there is in- 
evitable shrinkage in the pocketbook of the 
low income group. This group constitutes 
the great mass market. Products accumu- 
late and they cannot be sold. Depression 
follows and capital is destroyed by under- 
consumption. We teach vocational educa- 
tion; that is, education for production, which 
should be associated with education for 
consumption. Increased wisdom in spending 
is equal to increased capacity for earning. 
American industry is based on intelligent 
consumers. To restrict general education 
would be to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg in American industry.” 

Manifestly, we do not need further in- 
vestment in new factories and in facilities 
for production. We should use less credit 
for financing production than for financing 
consumption. By using idle credit to finance 
consumption, we can help restore balance in 
modern civilization. This practice would 
certainly be “productive” use of capital. It 
is quite as important from its effect on 
national prosperity as on production. Here- 
tofore, consumption has been largely an 
individual matter." 

Unemployment insurance, in the opinion 
of authorities, offers another means of ad- 
justing our economic setup to meet the 
needs of our people. Unemployment in- 
surance was first looked upon as being un- 
American or a sort of “dole.” Now people 
have come to believe in unemployment 
insurance, at least temporarily. While we 
are making adjustments and learning how 
to manage mass production, we must pro- 
vide for those who are the victims of our 
inability to master and to manage this proc- 
cess. However, we should try to make un- 
employment insurance “harness the selfish- 
ness’’"* of business leaders and set them to 
work at the job of banishing unemployment. 
We must be socially minded as well as me- 
chanically minded.' 

Unemployment insurance should be en- 
forced by Federal enactment in order that 
its provisions regarding rates of payment 
and other conditions might be uniform. 
Management of unemployment insurance 
could be done by the states if that seems 
best; but, if machinery for such insurance is 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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in the 


Core Curriculum 


Many of the commer- 
cial teachers in California 
do not realize the contri- 
bution that the business 
field can make toward 
the general education of 
every pupil. In answer 
to the question, ““What 
offerings are contributed 
by the commercial department of your school 
to the core or basic curriculum?” 32 of 75 
schools stated none, 14 schools stated gen- 
eral business principles, and 4 schools stated 
consumer education. Personally, I sincerely 
believe that business education has much to 
contribute to the general education of every 
person. First, I will discuss with you briefly 
what I consider general education. Second, 
I will attempt to bring to your attention 
some of those learnings that I believe de- 
mand content from the business education 


field. 


The core curriculum is made up of common 
learnings. Because all individuals have dif- 
ferent interests, abilities, and backgrounds, 
there must be common learnings if people 
are to live together to their mutual advan- 
tage. We are dependent upon each other 
and our individual welfare is tied up with 
the welfare of the group. We must attempt 
to develop all our abilities and interests, but 
this can only be done in social situations. 
To develop all our abilities, we must have 
common understandings, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, skills, habits, and ideals. For in- 
stance, we must have an understanding of 
democratic government, its rights and re- 
sponsibilities; we must have a desire to do 
our part as members of this democratic 
society; we must have high ideals in our 
relations to our fellow men; we must have 
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by 


A. C. Argo, Principal 


Sequoia Union High School 
Redwood City, California 


An address delivered by Mr. Argo 

before the sixth annual California 

State Conference on Business Edu- 
cation. 


skills in performing our 
functions; and we must 
have habits of action 
that will not interfere 
nor antagonize, but 
which will promote gen- 
eral good. Specifically, 
we must protect our- 
selves, our families, and 
society against the hazards of economic in- 
security, loss of jobs, ill health, accidents, 
and the like. This calls in one instance for an 
understanding of insurance, its kinds and 
value, a desire to carry the right protection, 
the skills needed in writing, reading, and 
figuring in the purchase of insurance, and 
finally, established habits of accuracy and 
economy that the carrying of insurance re- 
quires. In the same way, an analysis of life’s 
activities leads us to discover many types of 
learnings that are essential for all people to 
gain. 


In the past, certain fundamentals ex- 
pressed as knowledges and skills in mathe- 
matics, oral and written English, history, 
geography, and physiology were considered 
basic. Today, we have lost faith in knowl- 
edge alone. Knowledge, to be of value, 
should be pointed toward the development 
of understandings which will enable the 
pupil to achieve his potentialities to a rea- 
sonable extent. Understandings are basic to 
ideals, attitudes, appreciations, skills, and 
habits that have to do with our vocations; 
they are basic to our social relation in the 
home, community, state, nation, and among 
nations; they are basic to the advantageous 
use of our leisure; and they are basic to the 
attainment of desirable health standards. 
All these purposes must be included in our 
general education. Although spelling, com- 
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putation, writing, and reading are still of 
utmost importance, in our complex society 
many more learnings must be included in 
general education, core curriculum, basic 
education, the foundation courses, or what- 
ever you wish to call the general learnings 
of the curriculum. 


We have realized that the elementary 
school alone cannot supply all these common 
learnings. Time does not permit, and the 
children are not mature enough to attain all 
the desirable common learnings. The core 
curriculum must be extended upward through 
the secondary school. 


With our increasing understanding of the 
nature of the growth and the development 
of the boys and girls has come the realization 
that common outcomes for each individual 
cannot be attained by identical content and 
procedures. Since each pupil differs in abil- 
ity, interests, and background, we must 
vary the content in order to reach these 
general goals, purposes, or aims of educa- 
tion. The core curriculum should not be 
stated in terms of subjects, or knowledges, 
but rather in terms of learnings that we 
believe each child should attain. Some 
children need much more emphasis on spell- 
ing than on punctuation. To give pupils 
spelling drill on words they already know is 
wasteful and destroys interest. Some pupils 
need more attention in the play area. Some 
pupils are putting too much attention on 
cultural activities to the detriment of their 
physical development. Some pupils need 
various types of remedial work. Other 
pupils are accurate in computation, but they 
need to develop their reasoning powers. 
Some pupils are rankly capitalistic or have 
distorted radical viewpoints and need to 
have their understandings and attitudes 
broadened. Some pupils need training in 
manners, while others are completely at 
home in a social situation. Some pupils are 
too retired and others are too shallow and 
talkative. Each pupil is a problem; he has 
his special needs, and he must be treated 
differently. If we are to develop a well- 
rounded individual, our core curriculum 
must be one of purpose which demands a 
wide variety of experiences, depending upon 
the individual or the group. 


With this thought in mind, leaders in 
education have been shifting away from 
thinking of general education, in terms of 
subjects and instead, they have been think- 
ing in terms of purposes. This trend has 
been exemplified in many ways in California. 
There is no general pattern. Possibly the 
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most common practice is that of building 
the core curriculum in three general strands. 
The first strand has to do principally with 
social relationships. Content for this strand 
is principally drawn from the social studies, 
the English, and the fine arts fields, and to a 
considerable extent from business education 
and science. The second strand has to do 
principally with man’s relationship to his 
environment and draws its content prin- 
cipally from the science and the mathemat- 
ics fields and to a considerable extent from 
business education, social studies, and Eng- 
lish. The third strand has to do with the 
mental and the physical health of the indi- 
vidual. 


Related groups of learning experiences are 
frequently stated as units, problems, or 
projects, and when they are well developed, 
they draw content at will from a variety of 
fields that will contribute the most in real- 
izing the desired learnings which are the 
objectives or purposes of these groups of 
related experiences. It bears repetition that 
the type of experiences that make up this 
core curriculum must be selected and or- 
ganized in relation to the needs, the inter- 
ests, and the problems of the pupil. 


Looking at it from a different standpoint, 
each subject matter field in the school has 
content that will contribute to the personal 
and the social learnings that each child 
should have. ‘Time does not permit each 
pupil to take all the subjects required to 
gain these learnings. If the learnings are 
studied as subjects with strictly drawn 
subject matter lines, pupils do not see the 
functional relationships. This practice is a 
sort of wishful thinking and teaching with 
limited results. To remedy this situation 
there must be some general core courses 
that draw desirable content from all the 
fields and present them in the best relation- 
ships that the teachers can devise. How 
many of our pupils are acquainted with 
budgeting, insurance, and buying? Yet, 
these important problems, when properly 
introduced in proper relationship and at 
appropriate times, are vital to personal 
welfare. 


It is true that some progress has been 
made by holding to the old subject topics 
and greatly modifying the courses. This is 
a step in advance. There is great danger in 
this introduction of new courses or the 
modifying of the old subjects that the ex- 
periences will be improperly introduced and 
taught in a shallow, inferior way. The expe- 
riences must be challenging and the methods 
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and techniques used must be appropriate to 
the purposes to be accomplished. Also, 
these units, problems, and projects must 
lead to the development of principles that 
can be applied to new situations. 


The development of the core curriculum 
should not lead us to the point of not pro- 
viding for special cultural and vocational 
interests of the pupils. Electives of these 
two kinds should be included in each pupil’s 
program. In turn, these electives should be 
taught in such a way that their social im- 
plications will be made clear. 


The core curriculum, in addition to pro- 
viding for general learnings, offers excellent 
guidance opportunities. Teachers should 
take every opportunity to help the pupils 
discover and cultivate cultural and voca- 
tional interests. 

The business field is an important practical 
arts field. Many of our pupils are gaining 
vocational training and many others are 
making a start toward a vocation. This 
field has many cultural values and its 
courses should be included as cultural elec- 
tives. 

However, the business field offers many 
learnings that belong in general education. 
The commercial department should be con- 
cerned that these general values are included 
some place in the core curriculum. Possibly 
we are too well satisfied to teach typing, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand better and we 
are not well enough satisfied to see that 
every pupil can carry on his ordinary per- 
sonal business satisfactorily. No matter 
whether a person is a teacher, a doctor, a 
druggist, an artisan, or a ditch digger, he 
has personal business. Have the commercial 
teachers made a careful analysis of personal 
business to be sure that all the understand- 
ings, attitudes, and skills each person should 
possess in his personal business life are in- 
cluded in the curriculum? 


I don’t believe that any one course in 
any one year in the high school will accom- 
plish this purpose. As a pupil gradually 
matures, units leading to the attainment of 
these learnings must be included each year 
in the core curriculum. For instance, budg- 
eting must be handled simply in the fresh- 
man year, possibly in only helping the pu- 
pils to keep a personal budget; but before 
the pupil graduates, probably in the senior 
year, considerable time can be given profit- 
ably to the problem of budgeting. 


Let us briefly consider some of the prob- 
lems that the pupils must face as adults for 
which little preparation is given. What 
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about insurance? How many men under- 
stand the kinds of insurance and the par- 
ticular use of each kind? Are they driving 
cars without property damage and persona! 
liability insurance? Do they know the 
dangers to themselves and to society? Do 
they know they are responsible if they let 
their sons drive? Are they purchasing more 
life insurance than they can afford? What 
about budgeting? Do the boys know the 
odds against them when they play slot ma- 
chines? What about consumer education? 
Do pupils know values? What about patent 
medicines? What about financing a home? 
Do the boys read advertisements intelli- 
gently and can they put up an intelligent 
resistance to sales appeal over the radio? 
Are they developing the right attitudes in 
their relationships in doing business? Do 
they know that beauty as well as utility 
should enter into a purchase? 

It would seem that all this material and 
more should find its place in the core cur- 
riculum of the school. Insist that the core 
curriculum of the school be enlarged to in- 
clude this desirable content, even though 
it may displace certain traditional material. 
However, insist that the teaching be chal- 
lenging, functional, and fundamental, not 
shallow. 

Throughout California, various high 
schools are making an attempt, and some 
with considerable success, to introduce this 
content from the business field into the core 
curriculum. Possibly the strand that has to 
do with man’s social relationship has been 
included the most. Particularly in the senior 
year, courses in senior problems include this 
content. The strand having to do with man’s 
relationship to his environment also includes 
consumer education material. We have a 
freshman course called Home Arts and Ap- 
plied Science that brings in personal budget- 
ing, simple business procedure, and con- 
sumer education. 

There is a challenge to each business edu- 
cation de partment to determine the common 
business learnings that should be included 
in the core curriculum and to help determine 
in what relationships and at what periods 
this content should be included. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


An 80 page, paper bound book, 844"x 11”, covering such 
topics as office etiquette, care of the mail, style letters, 
capitalization, care of the typewriter, etc. List price 52 
cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Projects in Commercial Law 


by 


1. David Satlow 
Bushwick High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Not long ago, while a speaker at 
a meeting of commercial teachers 
was advocating the inclusion of 
projects in the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects, someone in the 
audience was overheard to whisper, 
“That’s all very well in a subject 
like English, history, or science, 
but how can projects be carried on 
in commercial law?” 

There are possibly many teach- 
ers who cling tenaciously to the 
view that law presents few, if any, 
possibilities for projects by the 
students. Then, too, there are 
those teachers who admit that 
many opportunities for projects are present, 
but that these projects cannot be utilized 
because of the demands of an overburdened 
course of study. 

My experience with this type of work over 
a period of several years seems to indicate 
that the students enter wholeheartedly into 
the projects and that the projects instill in 
the student an interest in class work far 
beyond the mere desire to get a passing 
mark. Each student becomes eager to do 
the best work he can. The enthusiasm 
evinced in the execution of some of the pro- 
jects leads to individual review and research 
with the important by-products of incidental 
learning and fixed knowledge. 

No theorizing is intended in this article; 
I merely wish to report in brief what has 
actually been done by average students in 
my commercial law classes. 

There wasn’t much variety in the type of 
response when this work was first attempted. 
Students submitted a scrap book, a law dic- 
tionary, or a summary of the legal principles 
studied. Some students compiled miscella- 
neous scrap books having a bearing on law; 
others confined the contents of their scrap 
books to current news items, cartoons, or 
oddities of the law. One student’s scrap 
book contained a number of pictures into 
which he read various legal situations and 
principles, labeling each appropriately. 

Most of the law dictionaries prepared 
were of the vest pocket size. Some were 
written in ink, others were typewritten and 
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stapled into booklets, and _ still 
others were lettered in India ink. 
The students indexed the margins 
of their booklets, labeling their 
pages from “‘A” to “Z.” Many of 
the dictionaries were arranged ac- 
cording to topics or units of work. 
One girl, who arranged her diction- 
ary topically, went to great length 
preparing in addition, by way of 
cross-reference, an index of the legal 
terms appearing in her project. 

The “Student’s Law Book,” a 
project embracing what were con- 
sidered the outstanding legal prin- 
ciples studied during the term, 
was chosen by several students. Some 
presented the principles topically; others ar- 
ranged the principles in miniature encyclo- 
pedia style. Attractive methods of arranging 
the contents were devised by the artistically- 
minded students in the class who decorated 
the pages with colored borders or frames. 
Several students included a table of contents, 
giving their pamphlets the appearance of a 
“real” book. One ambitious boy prepared a 
series of review questions and problems to 
accompany the specific units which he sum- 
marized. 

A good deal of ingenuity was displayed in 
the arrangement of the completed project. 
Many sewed their booklets and used at- 
tractive typewritten, colored, or applique 
cover designs. One girl prepared a puffed 
cover for her scrap book, the outer part con- 
sisting of cloth on which were sewed in gold 
chain-stitch, the words, ““My Scrap Book.” 

The type of project submitted in later 
classes improved to such an extent that the 
aptitudes and the interests of the individual 
students were readily reflected in them. 
Several examples might be of interest to the 
reader. “Navigation Laws’ -was the project 
developed by one student interested in 
travel. “Punishments of Today and Yester- 
day” was prepared by a girl interested in 
history. Two students collaborated on a 
compilation of the school’s laws, calling 
their project, ‘““Do’s and Don’ts of Bush- 
wick High Schoo!.” Several dramatically- 
(Concluded on page 141) 
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ITH’20TH CENTURY’’ YOUR STUDENTS GET TRAINING THAT 
IS TANGIBLE, PRACTICAL, AND REAL 


HENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 


Baker - Prickett - Carlson 


The completeness of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Seventeenth Edition, insures that you will get good results. The teaching materials 
in the textbook include not only discussion questions, discussion problems, and 
practice sets, but also an additional set of problems in the appendix. Provision is 
made for a variety of applications of all types of business records and records 
pertaining to the family, the individual, clubs, and various other organizations. 
Optional practice sets outside the textbook, based on vocational and personal 
record-keeping, are available for selective emphasis. 


The optional workbooks recommended for the course provide objective study 
guides and special ruled stationery for the written exercises and problems of the 
textbook. Objective achievement tests are furnished free as an aid to the teacher 
in measuring prooress. 





The detailed keys, furnished free, relieve you from the necessity 
of working out the solutions to the practice sets and the problems. 
Valuable and helpful teaching suggestions, detailed syllabi for 
courses of different lengths, and answers to the study guides of the 
workbook are provided in the teachers’ reference manual that is 
furnished free. 


Your problem of motivation in increased accuracy and neatness 
is provided for in the motivation awards, in the form of certificates, 
a roll of honor, and pins. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








Southern Business Teachers 


The annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education As- 
sociation will be held on Novem- 
ber 30 to December 2 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, Jacksonville, Florida. 
“Improvement of Business Educa- 
tion in the South” is the theme of 
this years’ convention. The com- 
plete program, as announced by 
President A. J. Lawrence of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, is as follows: 


Thursday, November 30 
7:00 P. M. 


Fellowship Dinner 
Presiding—Mae Walker, Knoxville High 

School, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Introduction of Guests 

Introduction of Members 

Greetings from the Officers 

“Improvement of Business Teacher-Training in 
the South”—J. Dewberry Copeland, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

“Improvement of Secondary Business Education 
in the South’”—Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, December I 
9:00 a. M. 
Presiding—Parker Liles, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Welcome Addresses—Mayor G. C. Blume, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; R. C. Marshall, superintendent 
of schools, Jacksonville, Florida 
Response—Miss Ray Abrams, Joseph A. Maybin 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


9:30 a. M. 
President’s Address—A. J. Lawrence, head of the 
department of business education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


9:45 A.M. 
“Clerical Ability Tests, with Implications for 
Business Education”—F. G. Nichols, president 
of the National Council of Business Education, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 
10:05 A. M. 
Questions and Discussion 
10:15 a. M. 


“New Emphases in Business Education”—Paul S. 
Lomax, head of the department of business edu- 
cation, New York University, New York City 

10:35 a. M. 

“Youth Problems in Business Education in the 
South”—Hamden L. Forkner, head of the de- 
partment of business education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 

10:55 A. M. 

“The Place of Private Business Schools in Southern 
Business Education” —M. A. Smythe, vice presi- 
dent of the Natioval Business College. Roanoke, 
Virginia 
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A. J. Lawrence 


Meet in Jacksonville 


11:15 a. M. 
Round-Table Discussion 
11:30 a. M. 

Reports of Committees (Nominating 
Committee and Sight-Seeing Com- 
mittee) 

11:45 a. M. 
Announcements 
LUNCHEON 
12:30 P. M. 
Presiding—H. P. Guy, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
1:15 P.M. 
Reports of State Chairmen 
1:45 P.M. 

“Services of the Office of Education 
to Business Teachers’—B. Frank 
Kyker, acting chief of the Business 
Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

2:05 P. M. 

“The Use of Tests as an Aid to Effective Teaching 
in Business” —Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, head of 
the department of business education, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

2:25 P.M. 

Adjournment 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Private Business Schools 
2:45 P.M. 

Chairman, D. E. Short, Jr., president of Andrew 
Jackson University, Nashville, Tennessee; vice 
chairman, R. V. McCoy, Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee; secretary, Mrs. 
F. C. McCartney, Anniston Business College, Annis- 
ton, Alabama 


(Program incomplete) 


Public Schools 


2:45 P. M. 
Chairman, F. DeVere Smith, Olympia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina; vice chairman, Ernestine 
Melton, Senior High School, High Point, North 
Carolina; secretary, C. A. Swenson, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Address (subject to be announced)—Charles M. 


Lockwood, superintendent, Olympia High 
School, Columbia, South Carolina 
3:05 P.M. 


“Improvement of Instruction in High School’”’— 
William S. Taylor, dean of College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

3:25 P. M. 

Address (high school teacher to be announced) 
3:45 P.M. 

Discussion 
4:00 P. M. 

Election of Officers 


Colleges and Universities 
2:45 P.M. 
Chairman, T. H. Coates, head of the department of 
commerce, New River State College, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; vice chairman, George N. Joyce, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
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Greensboro, North Carolina; secretary, Lucille 
Taylor, Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas 

Address (subject to be announced)—Paul S. 
Lomax, head of the department of business 
education, New York University, New York 
City 

3:05 P. M. 

“Developing Satisfactory Traits and Attitudes in 
Secretaries’—A. J. Lawrence, head of the de- 
partment of business education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


3:25 P. M. 


“Graduate Programs of Education for Business 
Teachers’”—F. G. Nichols, Graduate School of 


Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
3:45 P.M 
Address (to be announced) 
4:00 P. M. 
Election of Officers 
BANQUET 
7:00 P. M. 
Presiding—A. J. Lawrence, president of the Associa- 
tion 
Orchestra Music 
7:45 Pp. M. 
Floor Show 
8:30 P. M. 
Introduction of Guests 
8:45 P. M. 


“The European Scene from a Year of Observation” 
—William S. Taylor, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

9:15 P.M. 
Drawings for Prizes 

9:30 P. M. 
Adjournment 

10:00 p. M.-12:00 m. 
Dancing and Bridge 


Saturday, December 2 
SUBJECT-MATTER SESSIONS 


General Business Subjects 


9:00 A. M. 

Presiding—Dr. J. H. Dodd, head of the department 
of commerce, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia 

“Effective Teaching of Business Law’—C. C. 
Dawson, head of the department of commerce, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

9:10 A. M. 

“Emphasis in Consumer Problems’’—Herman 

Ellis, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
9:20 A. M 

“Salesmanship and Merchandising Courses for 
Store Service”—Kermit D. Farris, High School, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

9:30 A. M. 

“Educational Values of Junior Business’—E. W. 
Midgett, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 

9:40 a. M.-10:00 a. M. 


Round-Table Discussion on “Methods of Teaching 
the Social-Business Subjects” 
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Secretarial Subjects 
9:00 A. M. 
Presiding—Clyde W. Humphrey, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 

“Teaching Typewriting for Personal Use’— 
Harold H. Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 

9:10 A. M. ; 

“Developing Transcription Skill im Shorthand’’— 
J. D. Fenn, Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

9:20 a. M. 

“Correlating Business English with Office Practice” 
—Mrs. L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida 

9:30 a. M.—10:00 A. M. 

Round-Table Discussion on “‘Methods of Teaching 

Secretarial Subjects” 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
9:00 A. M. 

Presiding—Thomas W. Noel, head of the department 
of commerce, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 

“Correlating Instruction with Business’”—Paul A. 
Carlson, head of the department of commerce, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

9:20 A. M. 

“The Social Objectives of Accounting”—John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

9:30 A. M. 

“Teaching Accounting to Secretarial Majors’ — 
L. C. Fowler, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 

9:40 a. M.-10:00 A. M. 

Round-Table Discussion on ‘Methods of Teaching 
Accounting” 

GENERAL SESSION 
10:15 A. M. 

Presiding—A. J. Lawrence, president of the Associa- 
tion 

Business Session—Reports of Treasurer, Member- 
ship Chairman, and Resolutions Committee; 
New Business 

10:45 A. M. 

“Improvement of Accounting Instruction in the 
High School’—Paul A. Carlson, head of the 
department of commerce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

11:10 A. M. 

“How the Distributive Occupations Program 
Works’”—B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of the 
Business Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

11:30 a. M. 

“The Use of Current Materials in Classroom 
Teaching’—R. N. Tarkington, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York City 

11:50 A. M. 
Induction of New Officers 
12:00 Mm. 
Drawing for Prizes 
12:45 P. M. 
Announcement of 1940 Convention City 


The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion will conduct a breakfast meeting at 
7:30 a. M on Friday morning. Groups inter- 
ested in having special meetings may arrange 
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for a breakfast meeting on Saturday morning, 
December 2. Arrangements for these meet- 
ings may be made with the secretary’s staff at 
any time on Friday, December 1. 


Christian Brothers Meeting 


The Commercial Teachers’ Club of the 
Christian Brothers in the St. Louis (Missis- 
sippi Valley) Province held its annual meet- 
ing this year on the afternoon of August 25. 
As in former years, the educational seminar 
was conducted at St. Mary’s College, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. The program was based 
on the fundamental principles which teach- 
ers of commercial subjects should stress in 
their work. Brother James Luke of St. Mel 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, presided at 
the meeting. 

The following program was arranged by 
Brother John Michael of St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota: 

Review of 1938 Meeting—Brother James Luke, 

Chairman 


“Standard Tests, Contest, and Award Materials” — 
Brother Basil, Price Memorial High School, Ama- 
rillo, Texas 


“Journalizing—The Beginning, Mid-point, and End 
of Bookkeeping’—Brother Eugene, assistant 
principal, De La Salle High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


“Business English: Objectives, Method, Class Pro- 
cedure, and Means of Emulation” —Brother Justin 
Matthew, St. Patrick’s Academy, Chicago, Illinois 


“Teaching of Industrial Geography’—Brother J. 
Ernest, De La Salle High School, Chicago, Illinois 


“Filing: The Major Systems, and The Importance 
of Filing in Today’s Business’”—Brother Henry 
August, De La Salle High School, Chicago, Illinois 


“The Teaching of Business Law’—Brother Austin, 
assistant principal, Christian Brothers High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri 


“Shorthand: Comments on Work Expected During 
the Class Projects’—Brother Ladislaus James, 
Boys Cathedral High School, Duluth, Minnesota 


“Functional Stenography’—Brother James Luke, 
St. Mel High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Round-table conferences were led by 
Brother Eugene of Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Brother Luke Clement of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Brother Sylvester of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Brother John Paul of Winona, Min- 
nesota; Brother Hilary Eugene of Oliver, 
Illinois; and Brother James Luke of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

An outstanding feature of this meeting 
was the preparation of a mailing list to 
facilitate inter-communication of teachers 
of similar studies when they are seeking in- 
formation or teachers’ aids. The list was 
prepared by Brother James Luke for the 
assistance of the Commercial Club members. 
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Mudge Goes to Fresno 


Louis Mudge, who for the past six years 
has been a member of the faculties of the 
Compton Junior College, Compton, Cali- 
fornia, and the Ventura Junior College, Ven- 
tura, California, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the commercial department at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 

Mr. Mudge completed his undergraduate 
work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. He is now 
working for his Doctor’s degree at the same 
university. In addition to several years’ 
teaching experience, Mr. Mudge has had 
extensive business experience in merchan- 
dising, advertising, and investment banking. 

* e _ 


Strayer College Student Honored 


Elaine Beck, a student at Strayer-Bryant 
and Stratton College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
won first place at the International Honorary 
Society Typing Contest which was held 
recently in Des Moines, Iowa. Miss Beck 
was awarded the gold trophy as a result of 
writing at the rate of 125 net words a minute 
in competition with 891 other students from 
all parts of the United States. 

Nina K. Richardson is the typewriting 
instructor at Strayer-Bryant and Stratton 
College. 

















Elaine Beck 
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N. C. T. F. Convention Plens 


Plans for the largest convention in the 
history of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation are now being made under the 
leadership of the Association’s president, 
Ivan E. Chapman, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. The convention will be 
held in the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on December 27-30. The 
first general session of the convention will 
open on Thursday morning, December 28. 


Dr. Barclay Acheson, associate editor of 
the Reader’s Digest, and James E. Gheen of 
New York City, are two of the outstanding 
and nationally famous speakers that have 
been obtained for the convention. Dr. 
Acheson, who will appear on the general 
program on Thursday morning, is a noted 
lecturer, educator, and an authority on 
foreign affairs. As associate editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, he has a first-hand knowl- 
edge of current thought. He is well posted 
on European conditions, having spent ten 
years of close study in the field. 


James E. Gheen will be the speaker at the 
banquet on Friday evening. He is aptly 
described as a businessman with a keen 
sense of humor. He is a philosophical humor- 
ist. The extensive business training and 
experience of Mr. Gheen includes newspaper 
work as a reporter, columnist, and feature 
writer; several years’ experience in civic 
organization work; and fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in the steel business. 


The various departmental and sectional 
programs are being rapidly completed. It 
has been announced by V. E. Breidenbaugh, 
president of the public schools department, 
that the following individuals will appear on 
his program: Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
secondary commercial education of Buffalo, 
New York; Wallace B. Bowman, head of the 
commercial department in the Senior High 
School, New Rochelle, New York; and 
Francis V. Unzicker, School of Commerce, 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute, Indiana, will lead a 
forum discussion. 

J. I. Kinman, chairman of the private 
schools department, has announced that 
the following speakers will appear on his 
program: John R. Gregg, president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City; Professor F. G. Nichols, School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; C. O. Blackwood, president , 
of Blackwood-Davis College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Hiram N. Rasely, vice 
president of Burdett College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; E. O. Fenton, president of the 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Charles F. Walker, president of North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon; and Elgie G. Purvis, vice president 
of Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

The round-table discussion programs, as 
well as the other programs, are expected to 
be completed soon. 

The various reunions of colleges and the 
meetings of various allied professional 
groups, such as fraternities and sororities, 
promise to be a feature of this year’s con- 
vention. Reunions have already been 
planned for the graduates of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, and of 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. Other professional 
groups wishing to arrange for special meet- 
ings should get in touch with President Ivan 
E. Chapman. He will be glad to arrange a 
time that will not conflict with other meetings. 

W. D. Wigent of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, is director of the 
membership campaign, which is now in full 
progress. The membership of the Federation 
last year totaled more than 3,000. The 
membership fee of $2.00 a year entitles 
members to the Yearbook, five issues of the 
Business Education Digest, and the privilege 
of attending the national convention. Mem- 
bership enrollments should be sent to J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 








Cecil Puckett Promoted 


Cecil Puckett, head of the department of 
business education of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, has been given 
added responsibility through his appoint- 
ment as director of admissions and place- 
ments of all departments at the University. 
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This new appointment gives Mr. Puckett 
a place on the executive board of the Uni- 
versity, but it will not require him to give 
up his entire teaching load. He will have an 
office on the University Park Campus and 
he will be assisted by a staff of office workers. 
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Intensive skill development is pro- 
vided in this textbook-workbook. 
The WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC can be used inde- 
pendently for a course in business 
arithmetic or it can be used to 
correlate with any business arith- 
metic textbook. It can also be 
taught in such courses as book- 
keeping and office practice. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the recog- 
nized short cuts used in typical 
business calculations. Seventy- 
five drills and seventy-five tests are 
provided. 
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Ellen Patten Goes to Philadelphia 


Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, 
formerly a teacher in the 
high school at Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, and 
a member of the faculty 
of Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has 
been appointed to take 
charge of the restoration 
classes in shorthand and 
typewriting for all high 
school graduates of the 
new Dobbins Vocational 
High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. She 
has also been appointed 
head of the restoration 
classes in selling techniques of the evening 
school. 


Mrs. Patten’s practical experience in- 
cludes placement work with the Massachu- 
setts State Free Employment Bureau; exec- 
utive secretarial work with the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department; advertising, copywrit- 
ing, and selling work with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer; retail selling work with Tom Hen- 
nessey, Inc.; public relations work as as- 
sistant advertising manager for the Phila- 
delphia Dairy Products Company; and 
three years of organization work as president 
of the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women. 


Mrs. Patten was recently graduated from 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. At present, she is com- 
pleting her graduate work in guidance 
counseling at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Mrs. Ellen Patten 


University of Denver Appointments 


E. U. Bourke, director of publicity of the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
has announced that the following appoint- 
ments have been made: assistant professor 
of economics in the School of Commerce, Dr. 
Douglas Miller, former commercial attache 
to Berlin, Germany; instructor in economics, 
R. Elbertson Smith; assistant professor of 
management, John T. Lynch, formerly an 
instructor at New York University, New 
York City; assistant professor of political 
science in the School of Commerce, Russell 
H. Ewing, formerly research associate at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. The appointments 
mentioned above were made in September. 
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Retail Courses at Drexel Institute 


The publicity director of Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
has announced that thirty students of the 
co-operative retail management course are 
now employed in store service for the entire 
fall term. This three-months’ experience is 
one of the five similar terms required of all 
management students following the sopho- 
more year in the five-year degree course. 
Under the co-operative plan, the theory of 
the classroom is supplemented by practical 
experience in stores. 

Comparison shopping, fashion co-ordina- 
tion, sales promotion, service shopping, 
research, personnel work (including inter- 
viewing in the employment department), 
and selling of practically all kinds of mer- 
chandise are some of the types of work in 
which the students are employed. 


John Hay High School Awards 


The John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been awarded a trophy testifying 
to its sixth straight victory in the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest, spon- 
sored by W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
The trophy was awarded during the con- 
tests held at the New York World’s Fair. 

The typewriting and shorthand students 
of John Hay High School were winners in 
every event but one, and thus were awarded 
the grand prize trophy, which was competed 
for by leading high schools, business schools, 
colleges, and universities throughout the 
country. Marjorie Eisenegger, a recent 
graduate of the John Hay High School, set 
a new world’s record by typing 101 words a 
minute in the transcription machine contest. 
Miss Ejisenegger is now employed in the 
Diesel Engine division of the General Motors 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Howard W. Wheland is head of the com- 
mercial department of John Hay High 
School. 


Dr. George Albert Warfield 


Dr. George Albert Warfield, dean emeritus 
of the School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, died on Septem- 
ber 15 at his home in University Park. His 
death came after more than a year’s illness. 
He served as dean of the School of Com- 
merce from 1913 to 1936. He continued 
teaching until his retirement a year ago. 
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Copyholders for Typewriting Textbooks 


The copyholder illustrated below with and 
without the textbook should be of interest 
to many typewriting instructors. It is a 
copyholder that is easy to use, and it does 
not damage the cover of the book. The 
holder slips over the cover of the book, 
allowing it to stand as an easel. The page of 
typewriting material is, therefore, brought 
to the eye at the proper angle. The holder 
illustrated is for the double-hinge textbook. 
However, a single-hinge holder may also be 
obtained. 


The regular price of the holder is 35 cents. 
A discount of 10 per cent will be made 
when twelve or more holders are ordered. 
The terms are cash with the order; c.o.d. 
shipments can also be made. The holders 
are available through W. Ray Challoner, 300 
South Oneida Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


By J. H. DODD 

















THE 
SUBJECT MATTER 
HAS A DIRECT DAY-BY- 
DAY MEANING AND 
VALUE TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL 








The treatment in INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is highly personalized to 
the extent that the subject matter has a direct day-by-day meaning and value 
to the individual. The author draws upon recent economic changes to help 
the student gain a clear understanding of fundamental economic principles. 
Instead of promoting certain economic theories and prejudices, the author 
presents the various economic principles side by side and encourages the 
student to evaluate them for himself. The book does not condemn or defend— 
it challenges, interprets, and analyzes economic events. The author strives to 
make the student aware of the economic changes that are going on about him 
every day. 


For a completely refreshing course, plan to use INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS. 


It is a new book that will put your students in step with economic problems of 


today. 


Available with an optional workbook, a set of achievement tests, and a teachers’ 
reference manual. 
v 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Hartwick College Appointments 


Dr. Edward A. Brand, formerly associate 
professor in the department of secretarial 
science of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York, has been appointed acting head of 
the department of business administration. 
He succeeds Dr. Theodore W. Matthews 
who resigned to accept a position at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. Dr. Brand 
has been a member of the Hartwick College 
faculty since 1934. 

Dr. Brand received his Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin, in 1928. The 
M. A. degree was awarded him by the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, in 
1935. Prior to going to Hartwick College, 
Dr. Brand was critic instructor in commer- 
cial education at the State University of 
Iowa Experimental Schools. 

Henry C. Langer, Jr., formerly of Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey, is the new 
instructor in the business science depart- 
ment at Hartwick College. Mr. Langer 
received his B. S. degree in business admin- 
istration from Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. He has also done grad- 
uate work at New York University, New 
York City. 

Mr. Langer has had several years’ business 
experience, including positions with the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, the 
General Electric Company, and the Lehigh 
Advertising Company. 
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Swanson Goes to Arizona 


Edwin A. Swanson, 
formerly of the Fullerton 
Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, California, has been 
appointed to head the 
department of commerce 
of the Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

During the school year 
1937-38, Mr. Swanson 
was visiting instructor in 
charge of graduate com- 
mercial teacher-training 
courses at the University 
of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 
He was, this year, visiting summer session 
instructor at the University of Southern 
California. 

The B. S. degree was awarded to Mr. 
Swanson by Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Nebraska, in 1932. The M. S. 
degree in education was awarded him in 
19386 by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The teaching experience of Mr. Swanson 
includes elementary, secondary, junior col- 
lege, university, and graduate professional 
work. He has also had several years’ business 
experience, including work with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Just 
recently he was appointed the 1939-40 editor 
of the National Business Education Quarterly. 





E. A. Swanson 


Eastern Tennessee Association 


The meeting of the commerce and business 
section of the Eastern Tennessee Education 
Association was held on October 27 at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The following is the 
program for the meeting: 


12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon 
“Business Training for Employment”—Louis John- 
son, School of Business Administration, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 


2:00 P. M. 


Afternoon Session—Presiding, Jared J. Maddux, 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City 

“Part-Time Employment for Students’”—Dr. T. W. 
Glocker, director of School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

“Distributive Education in Tennessee’”—A. D. AlI- 
bright, state director of distributive education, 
Nashville 

“Federal Aid for Business Education”—B. Frank 
Kyker, acting chief, Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D 

Election of ae 
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Mitten Awarded Ph. D. Degree 


At the close of the 
summer session, the 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, con- 
ferred upon Lloyd G. 
Mitten the Ph. D. degree 
incommerce. Dr. Mitten 
is assistant professor of 
commerce at Manchester 
College, North Manches- 
ter, Indiana. 

During the past year, 
Dr. Mitten served as 
research assistant in-com- 
merce at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He was 
president of the Epsilon 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi during 1938-39, and 
he received the $100 award given annually 
by the national organization of Pi Omega Pi. 


Dr. Mitten was graduated from the School 
of Business at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, in 1929 with the B. S. de- 
gree in commerce. The M. S. degree was 
awarded to him in 1930 from the same 
university. 





Dr. L. G. Mitten 


Dr. Loso in Charge of Adult Education 


Many teachers and administrators will be 
interested in the courses that have just been 
announced in the 1939-40 catalogue of the 
Elizabeth School of Adult Education, Inc. 
The offices of the school are located in Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


The Elizabeth School of Adult Education, 
Inc., is a nonprofit organization designed to 
provide a program of adult education cover- 
ing such subjects and ranges of interests as 
the enrollments in such courses will support, 
and consistent with the educational policy 
adopted by the board of directors. Tuition 
is used entirely for the cost of running the 
school. The business of the school is con- 
ducted by the following membership groups: 
(a) the superintendent of schools, the prin- 
cipals, directors, heads of departments, and 
supervisors in all Elizabeth schools; (b) the 
mayor of the city of Elizabeth; (c) the presi- 
dent and the past-president of the Elizabeth 
Teachers’ Association; (d) the presidents of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of all 
schools having such organizations in the 
city of Elizabeth. 

The officers of the school are: president, 
Dr. Foster W. Loso; vice president, Murray 
D. Welch; secretary, Mrs. Aaron Kaufman; 
treasurer, John Nicholson. 


LICR SEE 


Benson Appointed to Miami Faculty 


Harold M. Benson, 
formerly of the Kenosha 
Central High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, was 
appointed at the begin- 
ning of this school year 
to the faculty of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 
He has been appointed 
critic teacher in business 
education and instructor 
of accounting. 

Before going to Ken- 
osha, Mr. Benson taught 
in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and in the 
Washington Gardner High School, Albion, 
Michigan. While he was at Albion, Mr. 
Benson served as critic teacher at Albion 
College. 


In October, 1936, Mr. Benson was awarded 
the M. A. degree by the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. During the past 
summer, he did graduate work in commercial 
education at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

In addition to his teaching experience, Mr. 
Benson has had three years’ experience in 
the business division of the Michigan High- 
way Department. He has also had experience 
in retail selling. 














H. M. Benson 


New Building Dedicated 


On Saturday, October 7, the dean and the 
faculty of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, dedicated the Charles Hayden 
Memorial Building. The dedication program 
is as follows: 


Presiding—Atlee L. Percy, chairman of division of 
commercial education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Greetings 


Frederick A. Ashley, superintendent of schools, 
Everett, Massachusetts 


Bruce F. Jeffery, principal of B. F. Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Frank C. Phillips, director of the department of 
business education, Medford, Massachusetts 


John W. Archibald, president of Salem Commer- 
cial School, Salem, Massachusetts 


James L. Conrad, president of Nichols Junior 
College, Dudley, Massachusetts 


Address—Hon. Walter F. Downey, Commissioner 
of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Address—Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City 
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New Fourth Edition Series 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


REVISED BY EDWIN B. PIPER 





m  Boonn tee 
*—NecotNTIN 


A FEW OF THE 
MANY FEATURES 


VOLUME I 
. Stresses social security taxes. 


. Thoroughly treats personal record- 
keeping. 


3. Early introduction of special journals. 





4. Emphasizes bookkeeping for a profes- 
sional man. 


5. Complete-cycle projects introduced 


periodically. 
6. Written review questions. 
The balance sheet approach used in 7. Three practice sets. 
this revision was introduced in the 8. Elementary treatment of partnerships, 


secondary school field in the first corporations, and controlling accounts. 


edition of BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 


VOLUME II 
COUNTING. The refined approach 


, , ‘ 1. A review of first-year bookkeeping. 
is presented in a simple, a thorough, » Cote iain 
. Careful repetition of cycles. 
and a direct manner so that the stu- bs Scitech vt a ; 
: ca ; . Analysis of partnership statements. 

dent guickly finishes the first book- . 4 

? ; : 4. Discussion questions, oral problems, 
keeping cycle. The list at the right written problems with each chapter. 
points out some of the important 5. Appendix of supplementary problems 
features of Volumes I and II. for each chapter. 


6. Written review questions. 


























7. Three complete-cycle exercises. 
8. Two practice sets. 
| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
| (Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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GIVE WAY TO A 
MODERN TREATMENT 
OF ADVERTISING 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


Rowse - Fish 


With this new book you can go before 
your class with the confidence that 
you are presenting the latest prac- 
tices in advertising. Its simplicity 
will lift a heavy teaching burden 
from your shoulders. 


The book is chock-full of new subject 
matter, new illustrations, and new 
problems. The student is carried 
along through the course in a roman- 
tic, storylike fashion. The book fits 
into the modern merchandising pro- 
gram for it vibrates with the realities 
and romance of modern advertising. 


og 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Sanders Appointed to College Faculty 


R. E. Slaughter, head 
of the department of 
business education of 
Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, has 
announced the appoint- 
ment of London A. Sand- 
ers as assistant professor 
of business education. 

Mr. Sanders completed 
the requirements for the 
B. S. degree in education 
at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1930. He was 
awarded the M. S. de- 
gree in education from 
the same institution in 1931. Mr. Sanders is 
now working for the Ph. D. degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In order to accept his new appointment, 
Mr. Sanders resigned his position as head of 
the department of commerce at the Pikeville 
High School, Pikeville, Kentucky. He will 
teach courses in typewriting, office practice, 
and accounting as assistant to Mr. Slaughter. 





L. A. Sanders 


e * = 
New Program at Boston University 


Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has combined the resources of the 
College of Business Administration, the 
School of Education, and the College of 
Practical Arts and Letters to provide an 
adequate and comprehensive graduate and 
undergraduate commercial teacher-training 
program. This joint program is conducted 
by the Division of Commercial Education, 
representing the three co-operating schools. 


The Division of Commercial Education 
offers a program of studies designed to give 
teachers an opportunity to meet modern 
commercial teacher-training standards and 
to enable graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents to complete degree requirements. 
Each course carries degree credit and many 
courses may be taken for graduate credit. 


This new program was organized for the 
specific purpose of meeting state certificate 
standards for teachers of business education. 
Atlee L. Percy is chairman of this new divi- 
sion. Registration for classes began on 
September 18. 


The new division of commercial education 
will conduct classes only on Saturdays, late 
afternoon, and during the evening. 
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Pittsburgh Office Machines Survey 


T. J. Kirkpatrick of the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has sub- 
mitted an interesting survey entitled “‘Pitts- 
burgh’s Requirements in Office Machine 
Practice.” The survey deals specifically 
with the Pittsburgh district. A summary of 
the survey shows that: 


(a) Students seeking office employment 
should have a working acquaintance with 
most types of office equipment, including 
adding machines, calculators, telephone 
switchboards, check protectors, billing ma- 
chines, dictating machines, transcription 
machines, duplicating machines, and ad- 
dressing machines. 

(b) In addition to a working acquaintance 
with the machines listed under (a), the at- 
tainment of considerable skill on the key- 
driven calculator is desirable. 

(c) Comparatively few businesses use 
the following machines: tabulating card 
puncher, statement machine, mailing ma- 
chine, sorting machine, letter opening ma- 
chine, Multigraph machine. 

(d) The total number of new employees 
hired during a twelve-month period to 
operate all these machines was 292. The 
greatest number of employees, or a total of 
54, was hired to operate key-driven calcu- 
lators. The machines for which operators 
were hired, in order of frequency, were: key- 
driven calculators, full-keyboard adding 
machines, bookkeeping machines, telephone 
switchboards, ten-key adding machines, 
check protectors, mimeograph machines, 
transcribing machines, and addressing ma- 
chines. The survey showed that a student 
with skilled training on the first four or five 
machines would have a good chance of ob- 
taining employment in a business office. 

(e) Employers indicated more than two 
to one that a general knowledge of the 
method of operation of several different 
kinds of machines was more desirable train- 
ing for an applicant than skilled training in 
the operation of two or three types of ma- 
chines. 

(f) The questionnaire returned by the 
employers showed, in all cases but one, that 
more operators of machines received their 
training on the job in their present positions 
than in school or under some other phase of 
training. On the key-driven calculators 
(Burroughs and Comptometer), 19 busi- 
nesses indicated that their operators re- 
ceived their training outside the plant, and 
13 businesses indicated that their operators 
received their training on the job. The 
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findings of the survey would, therefore, indi- 
cate that businessmen demand well-trained 
or experienced operators of Burroughs and 
Comptometer calculators. For other phases 
of office work, however, it appears that the 
plan of giving the students general training 
on several machines is sufficient. 

(g) Employers seem to favor employment 
agencies and business schools as sources for 
new applicants for positions. Sources, ac- 
cording to frequency of mention, are: em- 
ployment agencies, 45; business schools, 38; 
Pittsburgh public schools, 17; newspapers, 
14. 


a a 7 
New England Teachers’ Association 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will be held at the 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 25. The following 
sectional chairmen have been announced by 
President Joseph J. Cantalupi of the Senior 
High School, Everett, Massachusetts: Book- 
keeping Section—Herman Decker, High 
School, Taunton, Massachusetts; Secretarial 
Section—Alice Cox, Mount Pleasant High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; Machine 
Practice Section—Claire Sweeney, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; Consumer 
Economics Section—Chester Neilson, High 
School, Lexington, Massachusetts. 

Among the speakers to appear on the 
program are: Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Director of Business Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; Harold H. Smith, editor of 
typing publications, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; Bert Card, editor of 
Ediphone School News; and Frederick G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Joseph J. Cantalupi, Senior High 
School, Everett, Massachusetts; first vice 
president, Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; second 
vice president, Mary Stuart, High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts; secretary, William 
O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts; assistant 
treasurer, Edgar Lakey, Rogers High School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 





Retail Store Set 


Based upon the National Cash Register system of keeping 
accounts. Particularly valuable training for students who expect 
to work in stores. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago Sanfrancisco Dallas 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION . CRABBE - SLINKER 


When you use GENERAL BUSINESS for your elementary course, your 
problem of motivation is solved. Pupils like the course, and it is heartily 
approved by teachers and parents. You will like GENERAL BUSINESS 
because it is easy to teach and because it is rich in information about 
everyday business life. The subject matter is sufficiently general in 
nature to be of value to all pupils and to form an important background 
for those who contemplate entering the commercial department. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for an elementary course com- 
monly designated as general business, junior business training, general 
business training, introduction to business, elementary business train- 
ing, elements of business, or business science. The information that is 
stressed is useful to the consumer of business goods and services. In- 
formation of a narrow vocational nature has been avoided carefully. 
GENERAL BUSINESS is truthfully the contribution of business education 
to general education. It is the kind of course that every pupil should study. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati e New York e Chicago e SanFrancisco e Dallas 
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Retail Training Needs Revamping 


The Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association found in a 
study of what constitutes the limits of pre- 
employment retail training, that consider- 
able dissatisfaction in the pre-job training 
of retail workers exists due to three causes: 
selection of students, qualifications of teach- 
ers, and content of the curriculum. The 
committee making this study consisted of 
representatives from both retailing and 
education. 

The replies received by the committee, as 
a result of a questionnaire used in the survey, 
clearly showed that stores are entirely in 
sympathy with the theory of the retail 
training movement, but that much can be 
done to improve the caliber of the training 
given to young people. Many personnel 
leaders in retailing have the feeling that 
students who are unfit for any other type of 
occupation are often shunted into retail 
training courses; that teachers in the courses 
lack a sufficiently varied store experience, or 
that they are unable to keep abreast of 
current changes in the store field; and that 
much of the material taught in the courses 
overlaps later training in the store, or that 
the material is so specific in nature that the 
training must be unlearned when the student 
reaches the store. 


The following recommendations were 
made by the committee of the Personnel 
Group of the Association: (a) that in each 
city a local advisory committee composed of 
educators and retailers set up personal re- 
quirements for students to be admitted to 
retailing, and that methods and tests be 
used in making the selections; (b) that the 
educational qualifications be the accepted 
standard for high school teachers, but that 
the vocational requirements for teachers be 
at least two years’ store employment of a 
specified varied character; (c) that four 
weeks of store experience under supervision 
be required of each teacher yearly to keep 
the employed teacher of retailing informed 
of current facts and conditions in stores; 
(d) that a state advisory committee com- 
posed of educators responsible for teacher- 
training for retailing and store personnel 
executives be appointed to define the neces- 
sary qualifications for teachers of retailing 
subjects; (e) that greater emphasis in the 
curriculum be placed upon the teaching of 
reading, writing, English, and arithmetic as 
preparation for a retailing career, and that 
such other studies as the following be in- 
cluded in the high school curriculum: social 
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studies, elementary economics, textiles and 
nontextiles, color, line and design, and 
elementary psychology; (f) that a state ad- 
visory committee of retailers and educators 
be set up to develop and to supervise the 
curriculum for high school courses to be 
taught in preparation for retailing. 

The committee omitted all courses in 
salesmanship and systems from the suggested 
curriculum because retail executives in- 
dicated that such courses can best be taught 
on the job. 


E. C. T. A. Appointments 

The executive board of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association has recently 
announced the following appointments: 
chairman of publicity, Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Business Economics Department, Hunter 
College, New York City; general chairman 
of membership, Elmus Ream, Orange High 
School, Orange, New Jersey; general chair- 
man of local arrangements, George Hess, 
head of commercial department, High 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey; exhibit 
director, E. E. Hippensteel, High School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

These appointments have been made in 
preparation for the forty-second annual 
convention of the Association to be held at 
the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on March 21-23, 1940. 








Teaching the Closing Processes 
(Continued from page 104) 


ing cycle, the students are ready for a com- 
prehensive test. 

The complete bookkeeping cycle ending 
with this comprehensive test can be easily 
completed during the first six weeks of work. 
It is my belief that the first six weeks’ work 
is the most important part of the book- 
keeping course. It is here that so many 
teachers fail to teach their students that 
bookkeeping requires clear thinking and 
that there is a reason for everything that 
the bookkeeper does. 

If, in presenting the subject matter, the 
teacher makes use of some of the suggestions 
I have given, and if he insists that his stu- 
dents understand everything they do, the 
grades on the test given at the end of the 
first six weeks will be most gratifying. In 
addition, the students will be learning book- 
keeping intelligently rather than mechani- 
cally. The foundation thus gained should 
make the rest of the bookkeeping course 
both enjoyable and understandable to the 
student. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


~~, 
ae BOOKKEEPING 

. by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 





ADJUSTING ENTRIES. Adjusting the ledger 
is a phase of the accounting cycle that is often 
difficult for the beginning student to learn. 
It is a phase on which considerable intensive 
drill has to be given. The purpose of this 
month’s column is to describe a simple type 
of ledger adjusting exercise that can be easily 
constructed and administered, and which 
many teachers find is an effective drill device 
for helping the student to overcome his learn- 
ing difficulties when adjusting the ledger. 

The exercise is furnished 








to the student in mimeo- am 
graph form on ordinary 200| 
letter-size paper. On the ) 

left of the form, there is a Moss. Invr. 
column of “T” accounts 500| 


showing account balances 
as they are at the end of the gjone Suppiims 





fiscal period, and additional on 
blank “T” accounts that 

will be needed in posting 

the adjusting entries, as _PReram Rent 
indicated by the column of 150 
accounts illustrated at the 
right. The wide space at 
the right of the column of 
accounts is provided with 
two-column journal ruling. P 
The data needed for fram- —_ 
ing the adjusting entries 
are given in an opening 
statement at the top of the 
sheet. Data such as the 
following might be chosen 
to apply to the ledger shown 
in the illustration: Mer- 
chandise Inventory, $600; 
Store Supplies on Hand, 
$15; Prepaid Rent, $100. 

The student is directed 
to set up the adjusting entries in the ruled 
journal form, to post to the “T”’’ accounts, 
and to take an adjusted Trial Balance, the 
latter being set up in the journal below the 
last adjusting entry. Of course, the work 
should be done in the classroom under the 
observation of the teacher so that correct 
practice on the exercise may be assured. 

A set of four or five such exercises will 
usually be sufficient to provide the amount 
of drill necessary. Work on the same set may 
be repeated if extra practice is needed. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 





THE FIRST OUTCOME OF THE TEACHING OF 
SALESMANSHIP—KNOWLEDGE. ‘The three out- 
comes of all education are knowledge, skill, 
and ideals. ‘These outcomes should result 
from the teaching of bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and salesmanship, as well as from the teach- 
ing of Latin, science, or mathematics. The 
three outcomes are not equally prominent in 
all subjects. Skill is probably the chief out- 
come of the teaching of salesmanship. Never- 
theless, the study of salesmanship should 
result in the acquiring of knowledge and 
ideals as well as skill. 


By knowledge is meant not only memoriz- 
ing facts, but also an understanding of prin- 
ciples. Students should, of course, be re- 
quired to learn and to recite on the facts con- 
tained in the salesmanship textbook. In 
addition, they should be required to discuss 
the questions found at the end of chapters in 
the textbook and to apply the general prin- 
ciples to original problems that may be pre- 
sented by the teacher. In this way, the 
students will get a more thorough under- 
standing of selling principles. Keep in mind 
that the more a class enters into a discussion 
of the application of general principles to 
special cases, the more interesting the subject 
will be to the students. 


The knowledge that should come from 
the study of salesmanship should include: 
First, a knowledge of what enters into the 
personality of a successful salesman and of 
how a good personality may be developed. 
Second, a knowledge of what the salesman 
should know about the goods which he sells 
and about the firm which he represents. 
Third, a knowledge and an understanding of 
the various steps in a sale. Fourth, a knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of the ethics of 
selling, and of the service which consumers 
demand. Fifth, a knowledge of the clerical 
work which a salesperson is called upon to do. 


The kinds of information listed may be 
obtained from the textbook. However, the 
textbook material should be supplemented 
by interesting statements of the personal 
experiences of the teacher, both as a sales- 
person and as a customer. A salesmanship 
class which does not encourage students to 
tell of their own experiences as salespeople 
and as buyers is bound to be a failure. 
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ae OFFICE PRACTICE 
. by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 






EMPHASIS IN OFFICE PRACTICE Courses. All 
courses in office practice should be essentially 
more alike than different, whether they are 
fundamentally designed for the training of 
secretarial majors or for nonsecretarial majors, 
who are planning to become office workers. 

The major differences are not so much a 
matter of kind, but a matter of emphasis. 
For example, in a course for secretarial stu- 
dents, skill in shorthand and typewriting 
should be maintained and further developed. 
In the course designed for nonsecretarial ma- 
jors, other skills such as bookkeeping, should 
be maintained; that is, bookkeeping skills 
should be maintained if the students have a 
background of bookkeeping. 

The development of personal qualities, 
with but few exceptions, should be practically 
identical regardless of the job for which the 
student is training. 

We probably would all agree that various 
knowledges and skills, such as handling mail, 
telephoning, and filing, belong in any course 
in office practice. The emphasis, however, 
will vary in different courses. Secretarial 
students, for example, undoubtedly should 
receive basic training in filing with emphasis 
on the filing of correspondence. Nonsecre- 
tarial students, with a bookkeeping back- 
ground, also need to know the basic rules of 
filing. Perhaps they should also have some 
reasonable conception of correspondence fil- 
ing. However, the emphasis for non-secre- 
tarial students should perhaps be placed upon 
visible records and similar materials. All 
prospective office workers need to know some- 
thing about both the transportation of persons 
and the transportation of goods; but the 
emphasis for secretarial students should be 
placed on transportation of persons, while the 
emphasis for the nonsecretarial students 
should be placed on the transportation of 
goods. 

Once again, while we all hold to the funda- 
mental thought that the students should have 
some training in office machines, we recognize 
the fact that secretarial students, especially, 
need training in certain skills, such as the 
operating of dictating and duplicating ma- 
chines, and that nonsecretarial students with 
a bookkeeping background probably should 
have some training on calculating and book- 
keeping machines. 
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.2 SHORTHAND 
. by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 






CHECKING HOMEWORK. Homework in ad- 
vanced shorthand can be integrated with 
class work by any one of several methods: 

Students should be required to prepare 
their homework in a businesslike manner, 
indicating definitely and exactly just what 
the work is and the date on which it is 
done. In this way, the students learn at the 
outset the value of systematic records. If 
the homework papers are collected for exam- 
ination or for grading purposes, they should 
be placed on file rather than destroyed. At 
some later date, a set of papers may be re- 
turned to the students for classroom tran- 
scription. Such transcription should be 
graded on the basis of both accuracy and 
speed. The teacher, of course, should estab- 
lish his own standards for grading. I suggest, 
however, that a time standard be set and that 
a grade penalty be given for each extra minute 
or major fraction thereof required for the 
transcription. 

Since the speed element plays little or no 
part in preparing the homework, there is 
little excuse for the student who cannot read 
his notes rapidly and accurately. When the 
students once understand that homework 
exercises are to be used for transcription in 
school, they will find a strong incentive to do 
their homework well. 

I personally prefer to have the students 
leave their homework in their notebooks 
rather than to have them detach it to be 
handed in. At frequent intervals, the note- 
books may be collected for examination or 
inspection. On a day selected for homework 
transcription, it is necessary to say only, 
“Transcribe the second letter in the home- 
work assignment for October 19.” If the 
students have kept their notebooks in sys- 
tematic order, the particular transcription 
exercise should be found without difficulty. 
If, because of absence, the transcription as- 
signment is missing from a student’s note- 
book, he may be permitted to transcribe the 
work immediately preceding or immediately 
following the assigned exercise. No other 
leniency need be granted and no further in- 
formation need be given. If notebooks are 
furnished to the students, the old notebooks 
should be placed on file when new ones are is- 
sued. Practices of this sort give the students 
a new appreciation of businesslike habits. 
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Secretarial Efficiency. By Frances Avery Faunce 
and Frederick G. Nichols. A 601-page, cloth-bound, 
printed book describing a host of everyday happenings 
familiar to the professional office and the business office, 
giving common sense advice and suggestions on efficient 
office procedure. The book tells what the employers 
expect secretaries to do, to know, and to be. This in- 
formation is based on the first-hand experience and ob- 
servations of Miss Faunce, who has acted as a secretary 
to leading executives. The book is intended for college 
secretarial classes, but it will serve as an excellent refer- 
ence textbook for high school teachers of secretarial 
science and for students training for secretarial and 
clerical positions. Price $2.75. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New 
York. 


The Mechanics of Business Writing. By 
Paul C. Ickes. A 173-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
written primarily for the commercial student and the 
business correspondent. It was planned to meet their 
need for a definite method of handling the mechanics 
of writing, and for a definiteness and a reasonable com- 
prehensiveness that they were unable to find in many 
handbooks or in the ordinary study of grammar text- 
books or English books. Grammar is incidental to the 
study of mechanics of writing. Hundreds of examples 
are used to illustrate the rules of punctuation and rules 
governing the writing of figures, capitalization, place- 
ment, and the use of compound words and commercial 
characters. Commercial teachers will find it a valuable 
reference book for classes in transcription, advanced 
shorthand, letter writing, and secretarial training. 
Price $1,25; examination copy sent for $1.00, postpaid. 
Fort Hamilton Press, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Business Education in the Changing South. 
By Walter J. Matherly. A 342-page, cloth-bound, 
printed book which discusses the present and possible 
future needs of the South for business education, the 
responsibilities of the South to these needs, the ad- 
ministrative problems involved, and the needs and 
requirements of the South governing the preparation 
of business leaders. Although the major emphasis is on 
business education in the southern regions—the South- 
east and the Southwest—comparison is continually 
made with the other four regions of the United States 
so that the book has value from a national and not 
merely from a regional point of view. Many teachers 
should find this book a valuable source from which to 
obtain information about business education in the 
South. A great deal of statistical data is given in ad- 
dition to discussions by the author. Price $3.00. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Geographic Crossword Puzzles. By Carl E. 
Fisk. A series of twelve crossword puzzles dealing 
with the world in general, but more particularly with 
its physical features, such as mountains, rivers, and 
islands. Puzzles are available on the following subjects: 
World (physical), World (political), Minerals, Crops, 
United States, Europe, North America, World Cities, 
and South America. The puzzles can best be used for 
supplementary work. They may be worked in the 
classroom. A time limit may be set for the completion 
of each puzzle. Price 4 cents a puzzle; key is furnished 
free. An order for puzzles should be accompanied by 
10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. Orders not 
accepted for less than twenty copies of each puzzle. 
a E. Fisk, 1501 South Sixth Avenue, Maywood, 
Illinois. 


Your First Year of Teaching—Monograph 
No. 45. By Marion M. Lamb. A monograph containing 
a discussion of and answers to many of the problems of 
teaching. The discussions are intended to help assist 
beginning teachers in the school system. The discus- 
sions deal with the following topics: The First of the 
Year—A Few Resolutions; The End of the First Week— 
Time Out; Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Boys; Wel- 
coming Visitors; Friday the Thirteenth—Your Super- 
visor Calls; Those Little Joys of Life—Extracurricular 
Activities; How About Lessons, Tests, and Things?; 
The Teachers’ Room; Leading the Right Kind of a 
Double Life; The End of the Year—A Few Resolutions. 
Each discussion is accompanied by an appropriate 
illustration. Single copies free. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


Merchandising Publications. A series of book- 
lets prepared by the Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The series is made up of timely and useful 
information compiled from the combined experiences 
of expert buyers, stylists, manufacturers, trade journal 
editors, salespeople, and customers. Each of these 
manuals covers a selling department and gives up-to- 
the-minute facts about its merchandise—how it is made, 
what it is made of, why it is in fashion, and how to 
sel] it. Each manual is sized to slip into the back of a 
salesbook. It is in outline form and it is easy to con- 
sult. These booklets should have a special appeal to 
teachers of consumer economics and to teachers who 
are organizing courses under the George-Deen Act. 
Each booklet contains from eight to sixteen pages and 
covers some specific phase of merchandising. Price 
10 cents each, plus postage. For information, write to 
the Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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IMPORTANT VIEWPOINTS 
ARE STRESSED IN 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 
PETERS - POMEROY 


VIEWPOINT l THE INDIVIDUAL—In every chapter the stu- 


dent is reminded of the various aspects of law which 
he must understand to conduct his personal affairs 
properly. Many of the discussions and problems 
are of a personal general-value nature. 


VIEWPOINT 2 THE BUSINESSMAN—In each chapter the 


student's attention is called to the importance of 
law from the point of view of the businessman. 
He is shown how a background knowledge of law 
will help him in any business occupation or as a 
business owner or manager. 


VIEWPOINT 3 SOCIETY IN GENERAL—The social business 


values of commercial law are emphasized in every 
chapter. The student is reminded of the importance 
of law in our social structure. He is shown the 
purposes and the effects of law and is encouraged 
to analyze laws in order that he may have a more 
intelligent attitude toward law and order. 





COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, is distinguished by precision 
and exactness. The authors are experienced teachers and members 
of the bar. They have checked every principle for accuracy and 
completeness in regard to recent legal changes. New topics and 
new cases have been included. Every case problem is taken from 
an actual adjudicated case. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 


THE 
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More Important 


In New York an Italian was being examined in court 
to see whether he would make a useful American citizen. 

He answered correctly questions as to the name of 
the President and the capital of the United States. 
Then came this one: 

“Could you,” he was asked, “become President of 
the United States?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why not?” persisted the official. 

“You pleasa excuse,” begged the Italian. 
busy just now sella de ice cream.” 

eee 


Small Fry 


“I verry 


Some boys in Kansas City were showing a Texas 
rancher the city. ‘“‘What do you think of our stock 
yards?” they asked him. 

“Oh, they’re all right, but we have branding corrals 
in Texas that are bigger,” he said. 

That night they put some snapping turtles in his 
bed. When he had turned back the cover, the Texan 
asked what they were. 

“‘Missouri bed bugs,”’ the boys replied. 

He peered at them a moment. “So they are,” he 
decided. “Young uns, ain’t they?” 

eee 


Strong Defense 


Jane: “I see that you and Ethel carry a gentleman’s 
umbrella. Are you following the famous Chamberlain 
fashion?” 

Winnie: “‘Yes, dear, I reckon it’s our duty to keep 
our ‘powder’ dry!” 

ee e 
Just for a Treat 


Some time ago a young Irish farmer in the County 
Kilkenny was very much in love. He wanted to marry 
the girl, but being a shy lad, he could not for the life 
of him ask her outright to marry him. 

He felt he would choke if he tried to mention the 
words marry or marriage to her. So, after taking much 
earnest, shrewd thought on the problem, he asked her 
in a whisper one evening: 

“Julia, how would you like to be buried with my 
people?” 

eee 


The Winner 
“How'd you get along with your wife in that fight 
the other night?” 
“Aw, she came crawling to me on her knees.” 
“Yeah, what did she say?” 
“Come out from under that bed, you coward.” 
ee ee 
The Athletic Type 


Butcher (to elderly lady): “‘What can I do for you, 
Madam?” 


Lady: “I'd like to try some of that track meat I 
heard so much about this spring.” 


LANCE SHEET 


See ETE mun 


LAUGHS 


WITH YOU 


Recipe 


Son: ‘*What is college bred?”’ 
Pop: “My boy, they make college bred from the 
flour of youth and the dough of old age!” 
eee 


It Flew 


Teacher: “‘Lot was warned to take his wife and 
daughter and flee out of the city. Lot and his wife and 
daughter got safely away.’ 

Willie: ““What happened to the flea, sir?” 

eee 


A Real Test 


Judge: “What is the defendant’s reputation for 
veracity?” 

Witness: ‘‘Excellent, your honor. I’ve known him to 
admit that he’d been fishing all day and hadn’t got a 
single bite.” ee 


Warned 


Alice: ‘My dear, those cakes of Mrs. Smith’s at tea 
were hard as iron.” 
Alicia: ““Yes, I know. I suppose that’s why she said 
“Take your pick,’ when she handed them around.” 
eee 
Substitute 


Head Clerk: “‘I am very sorry to hear of your part- 
ner’s death. Would you like me to take his place?” 
Manager: “Very much, if you can get the undertaker 
to arrange it.” 
eee 


Economizing 


A tramp paused outside a large house, and as he 
did so, another of his kind came shuffling out of the 
gate. 

“any luck, mate?”’ asked the first tramp. 

“Tt ain’t no use tryin’ there,” was the reply. “It’s a 
poverty-stricken ’ole. There was a couple o’ women 
tryin’ to play on one blinkin’ pianner!” 

eee 
Fortunate 


Called on for an impromptu speech at a dinner one 
night, a Yale graduate bethought himself of his Alma 
Mater and lauded her by showing that the “‘Y” stood 
for youth when all might enjoy the benefits of college; 
“‘A” for the appreciation of fine things which the col- 
lege makes possible; “‘L” for loyalty, the stem of all 
endeavor. After about an hour of this he ended with 
“*E” which he said stood for the efficiency of a graduate. 

Three seats down a drowsing listener murmured to 
his neighbor: 

“We can at least be thankful that he didn’t attend 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

ee ee 


Fully Approved 


“Fifteen minutes after putting on a pair of your 
socks, I made a hole in one,” wrote an enthusiastic 
golfer to the sock manufacturer. 
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Projects in Commercial Law 
(Continued from page 119) 


inclined students met regularly after school 
for several weeks and improvised two 
original “Radio Broadcasts” which were pre- 
sented to the class. 

One boy summarized a number of Arthur 
Train’s stories. One girl, with a flair for 
writing, wrote a series of original short 
stories and essays inspired by the study of 
commercial law. Two boys compiled a book- 
let entitled “Odd Laws” containing unusual 
laws still on the statute books. The serials, 
“The Nine Old Men,” appearing in the New 
York Post, and “The Supreme Court” by 
Woodrow Wilson, appearing in the New York 
Sun, were collected by two students and 
mounted in scrap books. One girl em- 
broidered a court tapestry. 

As the projects were completed, their 
authors or creators were given an oppor- 
tunity to report briefly to the class some of 
the interesting things they had learned while 
pursuing their projects. The other members 
of the class asked questions freely and added 
information of their own. 

Although the projects entailed additional 
work by the students, they were undertaken 
cheerfully, for no one started any project 
until he discovered something that interested 
him. 

And, by the way, the effect on the ratings 
in the Regents examinations was apparently 
not bad, for there is a record of 100 per cent 
passing in the classes that worked on the 
projects. 


Occupational Training 
(Continued from page 112) 


effects. As part of our vocational business 
education program, it is mandatory that we 
place our pupils. 

If space permitted, it would be worth 
while to discuss the problems connected with 
the nonvocational aspect of business educa- 
tion. Some believe that this field has not 
been exploited in the manner it deserves and 
that general education, economic literacy, 
and consumer values will, with the possible 
exception of large population centers, over- 
shadow and possibly supersede the voca- 
tional program. 

I have not even touched upon a large 
number of other and perhaps equally im- 
portant problems, such as the relationship 
of business education programs to the entire 
program of secondary education, the articu- 
lation and the relationship of various com- 
merce subjects, the selection and the guid- 
ance of pupils, and the clarification of the 
more vocational aspects of our program. 

Enough has been said to dispel the idea 
that “‘business education has arrived,” that 
consequently, nothing more needs to be done, 
and that all we have to do is to keep the 
machinery well oiled and operating. Every 
one of these problems has different implica- 
tions for different situations. Further 
progress of business education will depend, 
as progress in the past has depended, upon 
the way in which each classroom teacher 
attacks these problems in the light of his 
own peculiar conditions. 








National Catholic Typists Association 


The Every-Pupil Typing Contest, spon- 
sored by the National Catholic High School 
Typists Association, is scheduled to be held 
on March 14, 1940. The contest will be 
open to Catholic high schools throughout 
the country. 

Membership in the Association is $1.50 a 
year. This membership fee entitles a school 
to enter the Every-Pupil Typing Contest 
and the Individual-Pupil Typing Contest. 
The date for the Individual-Pupil Typing 
Contest has not as yet been set. In the 
Every-Pupil Contest, each contestant pays 
an additional fee of 10 cents. Both the 
Every-Pupil Contest and the Individual- 
Pupil Contest are held under ideal home- 
room conditions in the respective typewriting 
rooms of each participating high school. 

At the annual business meeting held re- 
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cently, it was agreed by the officers of the 
Association that the contest should last 
exactly ten minutes instead of fifteen min- 
utes, as in previous years. Copies of the new 
Constitution and application forms may be 
obtained by writing to Father Matthew 
Pekari, director of the Association, St. 
Joseph’s College, Hays, Kansas. 

Championship trophies will be awarded 
to the highest ranking school according to 
class median in both the novice and the 
amateur divisions of Classes A and B. 
Second- and third-place trophies will also 
be awarded to the second- and third-highest 
ranking schools in both divisions of Classes 
A and B. 

Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet of St. Joseph’s 
College, Hays, Kansas, is president of the 


Association. 
THE 
BURN GERSsI 














WANTED 


* TEACHERS 
x POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced registrar and competent teacher with 15 
years’ experience, desires responsible position. Is an efficient 
executive and a tax expert. Has Master’s degree; excellent 
references. Address, No. 78. 





Married man desires commercial teaching position in 
reliable business college. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Has taught in Class B high school and a junior college for the 
past 14 years. Holds B. S. degree in education and a special 
Proficiency Certificate to teach commerce in public high 
schools. Has taken graduate work toward an M. S. degree, 
majoring in business education and accounting. Is also study- 
ing for C. P. A. examination. Has had actual experience in 
public accounting, bookkeeping, and office work. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 79. 





Thoroughly experienced woman teacher with B. S. degree 
in commerce and work on a Master’s degree, desires position 
as commercial teacher. Prefers position with private business 
school in West Virginia, Virginia, or Kentucky. Address, No. 
80. 





Lady teacher with experience desires commercial teaching 
position in a good business college or high school. Has an 
M. A. degree in education. Address, No. 81. 





Man with a number of years’ experience as field registrar, 
teacher, and manager, desires position in large- or medium- 
sized school. Prefers salary and commission job. Is associated 
with one of the largest and oldest schools in the Central States. 
Can leave on short notice. Address, No. 82. 





Young man with 5 years’ experience, desires position. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Is a college graduate and 
has a state certificate. Small salary acceptable; written con- 
tract basis only. Is now teaching, but can leave immediately. 
Address, No. 83. 





Business college man with many years’ experience in the 
management of his own schools, desires position. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand and bookkeeping. Is a good penman. Avail- 
able soon. Address, No. 92. 





Lady teacher desires teaching position in a Southern busi- 
ness college. Has had 14 years’ experience in teaching, man- 
aging, and soliciting. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Gregg shorthand (functional), typewriting, and allied sub- 
jects. Excellent references. Address, No. 93. 





Responsible man, 33, desires position as student personnel 
director in well-established business college, standard college, 
or university. Has Master’s degree in education. Has had 
successful vocational counseling and job-placement experience 
in large city, and is especially qualified for teaching self-place- 
ment technique. Has also had successful business experience. 
Employed at present in large high school. Available in Feb- 
ruary. Location not important. Address, No. 96. 





Lady with 12 years’ experience in commercial teaching, de- 
sires position in academic school, high school, or business col- 
lege. Holds B. B. A. and M. A. degrees. Majored in social 
science. commercial subjects, and English. Address, No. 97. 





Middle-aged man desires position in good commercial col- 
lege. Can teach sll subjects, including higher accounting. Best 
of references. Address, W. J. W., General Delivery, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 
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Address Replies 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease a small, well-established business 
school with option of buying, or will invest as an active part- 
ner. Prefer the South, but will consider all localities. Give 
full details in first letter, stating present registration and 
itemizing equipment. Address, No. 84. 





WANTED: To buy or lease with option of buying all or 
part-interest in a good school of medium size. Must have 
best of reputation and must be able to stand rigid investiga- 
tion. Give price and lease terms. Address, No. 85. 





WANTED: To buy a business college with an enrollment 
of about 200 in a city of not less than 50,000 population. Pre- 
fer a school east of the Mississippi River. Also prefer a field 
with little or no competition. Can pay considerable amount of 
cash for the right school. Address, No. 86. 





WANTED: To buy two or three Stenotypes. 
good condition and must be reasonable. 
dress, No. 94. 


Must be in 
Will pay cash. Ad- 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A live-wire field man as tuition salesman for a 
private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Give full details and send 
photograph. Address, No. 87. 





WANTED: A partner who can take over active manage- 
ment of a long-established school accredited since 1920 by 
National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
About 120 day students and 50 night students in attendance. 
Either 2 one-third or a one-half interest for sale. Investment 
of several thousand dollars necessary, but it should be earned 
in three years besides a good living. Address, No. 88. 





WANTED: An experienced man teacher of Gregg short- 
hand and bookkeeping for an Eastern school. Must also have 
sales ability. Should be at least 35 years of age and must 
have college degree. Excellent future for the right person. 
Address, No. 95. 





WANTED: Field men who can produce results to repre- 
sent two affiliated business schools in the Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain region. No better opportunity exists for those who 
are willing to work. Best commission proposition in the 
United States. Address, No. 98. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-established business school in the 
Southwest with a capacity for 200 students. Is located in 
rapidly growing city of nearly 100,000 population with 500,000 
population in immediate territory. School is making money; 
enjoys finest reputation; wonderful future possibilities. Price 
$12,500; terms can be arranged. Complete details to qualified 
purchaser. Address, No. 89. 





FOR SALE: A business school, 5 years old, located in a 
Southern industrial city of approximately 17,000 population. 
Address, No. 90. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A Stenotype, Master Model Four, Serial No. 
12040. Machine used only three months. Price $35. Com- 
plete set of instruction and practice books, $2.50 extra. Ad- 
dress, No. 91. 
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Gress Gets Promotion 
John J. Gress has been 


made a full-time profes- 
sor in the division of 
commerce at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York. 
He will have charge of 
secretarial science, suc- 
ceeding Dr. R. N. Tark- 
ington, who recently re- 
signed to enter business 
employment. 

Mr. Gress has taught 
in the high schools at 
Bloomsburg, Nether- 
Providence, and Booth- 
wyn, Pennsylvania. He 
has also taught in the high schools at Elms- 
ford, Brooklyn, and Oceanside, New York. 


The M. A. degree was awarded Mr. Gress 
by New York University, New York City. 
He received his B. S. degree from the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is now working toward his Doc- 
tor’s degree at New York University. 

The division of commerce at Hofstra 


College is under the supervision of Dr. John 
Wilcox. 





J. J. Gress 


Kentucky Business Teachers 


The fall meeting of the Kentucky Business 
Education Association was held in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, on October 7. “What is 
New in Business Education” was the theme 
of the program. Lloyd L. Jones of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois, was 
the principal speaker at both the morning 
and the luncheon sessions. Other speakers 
included Glenn O. Swing, superintendent of 
schools, Covington, Kentucky; Margaret D. 
Fowler, Atherton High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky; R. R. Richards, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky; and 
Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Col. T. E. Fitz-Hugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Kentucky, was the 
general chairman of the meeting. 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, H. P. Guy, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; vice presi- 
dent, Prudence Lyon, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky; secretary, R. W. 
Jennings, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky; treasurer, R. R. 
Richards, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 
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STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


LARSEN e FREITAG e KOEBELE 


The Stenographer’s Reference Man- 
ual is a handbook and a guide for 
stenographers in the _ transcription 
and the placement of letters. All the 
material has been assembled in an 
effort to clarify the problems arising 
in daily correspondence. The inter- 
esting discussions, arranged in units, 
cover the specialized training in the 
fundamentals of office procedure and 
office techniques that are needed by 
the student before assuming actual 
business responsibilities. Constant 
reference to this manual with its 
many illustrations and examples, will 
assist the student in clarifying the 
perplexing problems that arise in 
transcription, advanced typewriting, 
and office practice courses. 


List price 52 cents, subject to usual 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Are You Killing the Goose? 
(Continued from page 115) 


to be set up by the states or by Federal 
agencies, the thing to do is to give employers 
the option of establishing and operating 
their own systems of unemployment insur- 
ance—obviously under strict regulations. 


Since governmental function is always 
wasteful, the most able employers and cor- 
porations would conclude that if this job 
has to be done, they could do it more eco- 
nomically than the government. Then, 
having undertaken the job, they would 
strive constantly for stability in employ- 
ment in order to cut down payments to men 
who are producing nothing. When our ablest 
employers and corporations learn how to 
manage business so employment will be 
continuous, their methods will be copied by 
others. 

If efficient employers are not required to 
divert parts of their funds to unemployment 
relief, they will be able to manufacture more 
cheaply. In order to survive as competitors, 
the other employers would have to learn 
how to banish the unemployment relief 
charge from their cost sheets. 

We shall learn to manage mass production 
when the ablest individuals who rise to 
leadership understand that it is to their 
advantage to strive to increase the buying 
power of the masses while they are also 
striving to eliminate waste and reduce cost. 
This can be done by paying higher wages 
for shorter hours. I am not speaking of this 
as something easily or instantly achieved. 
We shall have made the first great step 
when we recognize the new rules which sci- 
ence, through the machine, has imposed on 
business and industry. Certainly, we should 
know now that defiance of these rules means 
disaster, not for one class alone, but for all. 
Observe these rules and the benefits for 
mankind can be greater than we have ever 
dreamed possible. 

The machines themselves haven’t been 
wrong; it’s the systems behind them. We 
overestimated what we could do with the 
machines, and we tried to make systems 
take the place of brains. Systems have no 
brains.'* Let us keep in mind the fact that 
in order to have successful mass production, 
we must manufacture buying power along 
with the manufacture of goods and com- 
modities. What is good and right for man, 
and not what is good for profit and money, 
will be the yardstick for the future." 


1*Edward A. Filene, loc. cit. 
"Frazier Hunt, loc. cit. 
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Miss Borland Heads New Department 


Helen B. Borland has 
been appointed head of 
the new secretarial sci- 
ence department at the 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. The 
new department is de- 
signed to give training to 
those who wish to teach 
commercial work in the 
high schools, and to those 
who wish to serve as sec- 
retarial assistants in 
business and in profes- 
sional offices. 

Before going to the 
University of Colorado, 
Miss Borland served as assistant professor 
of commerce at Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, and at the Northern 
Montana College, Havre, Montana. She 
completed the requirements for the A. B. 
degree at the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado, and the requirements for the 
Master’s degree at Columbia University, 
New York City. Miss Borland has also done 
additional graduate work at the University 
of Colorado and at Columbia University. 

Miss Borland is a member of two honorary 
educational societies, Kappa Delta Pi and 


Pi Lambda Theta. 














Helen B. Borland 


Recent Developments in Training for 
Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 107) 


organization and development of both state 
and local programs. 

With reference to such a conference, Dr. 
Wright said, “We would do it this way: 
We would run the school in class formation, 
but we would also add lectures to the 
whole group, where all pupils meet for an 
hour or a half hour to discuss some subjects 
of common interest. It is the only way we 
know of providing an exchange of common 
experience.” 

Those present at the meeting not only 
were unanimously in favor of such a na- 
tional training conference, but they also 
let it be known that it would be most 
advantageous if such a school could be 
scheduled in the near future. Paul Mertz, 
Director of Company Training, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, stated that the members 
of the Board of Directors of the Personnel 
Group were very much interested in the 
distributive education program. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


BY ROSS 





BUSINESS ENGLISH can be distinguished 
from other textbooks by the method of presen- 
tation. The author realizes that students have 
studied English for so long that the word 


“grammar” is unpopular. Nevertheless, he is 


also aware of the students’ deficiencies. To 
provide intensive study and to make the study 
interesting, the author has eliminated the 
academic discussions as much as possible, 
and has substituted practical exercise mate- 
rial taken from interesting situations that 
actually exist in business. With BUSINESS 
ENGLISH you can cover a maximum amount 
of subject matter in a minimum amount of 
time, for the author requires the student to 
apply rules rather than to talk about them. 








. TWO-WAY APPROACH—The subject mat- 


. CHAPTER ARRANGEMENT—Each chap- 


. STYLE OF PRESENTATION—The learn- 


. AMPLE EXERCISE MATERIAL—Interest- 


. SUBJECT MATTER PROGRESSION— 


DISTINGUISHED FROM 
OTHER BOOKS BY 
ITS METHOD OF 
PRESENTATION 





SOME REASONS 
WHY YOU’LL LIKE 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


ter is arranged so that you can stress the letter- 
writing or the grammar approach. 


ter is divided into assignments. The assign- 
ments are divided into sub-topics. 


ing process in each chapter consists of (a) a 
study of principles, (b) an analysis of concrete 
examples, and (c) an application of the prin- 
ciples. 


ing business situations are used as exercises 
to provide an application of the principles 
discussed. 


The subject matter progresses through (a) 
word studies, (b) sentence study, and (c) a 
study of business communications. This proc- 
ess leads the student from the simple to the 
complex. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


THIRD EDITION 
By WALTERS 


The textbook covers all the fundamental principles of selling with 
applications to various fields of merchandising. For instance, 
emphasis is placed on the general values of selling, such as are 
applied in retail selling, wholesale selling, letter writing, adver- 
tising, and in selling one’s own services. Vivid, forceful language 
is used in discussing the principles and in helping the student to 
grasp a practical knowledge of personal qualities upon which 
success in selling is dependent. 


The author's past experiences as a teacher and as a salesman 
enable him to present the subject of salesmanship from the correct 
point of view of modern principles of salesmanship and up-to-date 
teaching principles. The principles are applied through the 
questions on the text, the problems for discussion, the projects, 
and the sales talks. Numerous interesting illustrations accompany 
the discussions. These are helpful in holding the attention of the 
student and in making the presentation more vivid. 
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FROM THE POINT 


OF VIEW OF SELLING 





PRINCIPLES AND TEACH- 


ING PRINCIPLES 


